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GENTLEMEN,—When, four years ago, I had the honour of delivering 
before you an analysis of your labours, I deemed it necessary to open 
it by a succinct historical account of the principal phases anthropology 
had passed through from its origin to the time at which our society had 
given it a fresh impulse and a new direction. It was useful to show 
how the field of our science, first restricted to the purely descriptive 
study of human races, had rapidly become enlarged ; and how, abandon- 
ing the pretension of standing isolated, it had contracted alliances with 
all sciences capable of throwing some light on the past and present 
state of humanity. 

For more than half a century the science of language has lent 
its aid to ethnography. This excellent medium of investigation, the 
scope of which extends beyond the narrow limits of history, has 
revealed to us unexpected filiations and has opened to us an almost 
unlimited horizon. By allowing it to occupy a prominent place in 
your labours, you have only followed the example set by your prede- 
cessors. 

But what belongs to you is this, that you have for the first time 
realised the association of our science, with geology and paleontology, 
with historical archeology, with natural history and zootechnics, with 
medical geography, statistics, public hygiene, and finally with physio- 
logy, and even with medicine. In order to fill this gigantic pro- 
gramme, the society has claimed and obtained the support of a great 
number of savants devoted to different studies, but all anxious to 
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contribute their part to the progress of the science of man. By the 
side of the savants sat historians, men of letters, artists, and philo- 
sophers, who have more than once enlightened us in our discussions. 
The greater portion of human sciences have thus amongst us their re- 
presentatives, and our society is like a living encyclopedia, where all 
questions in their different aspects are treated by competent men. 
This favourable position has, nevertheless, given rise to certain 
strictures. Such as differ from us as regards the object of anthropo- 
logy, and who would restrict it to the description of human races, 
might have feared that, amidst so many sciences, it would be carried 
beyond its domain ; that it would lose its unity of action, its inde- 
pendence, and, so to speak, its individuality. But it is sufficient to 
assist at our meetings to see that from the great variety of our labours 
there always emerge notions which converge to the same object ; and 
that anthropology, so far from being absorbed by the sciences sur- 
rounding it, is, on the contrary, the common field where they all meet, 
the focus which attracts them and binds them together. It is like 
these large edifices in course of construction, where labourers of all 
kinds, from the hodman to the artist, bring together and work all 
kinds of materials, granite, wood, stone, and marble. The seeming 
confusion at the beginning of the work is soon followed by order and 
harmony ; nor is it necessary to wait until the building is finished to 
discover the plan of the architect. It is thus that our collective 
work is being developed. In our case the whole society con- 
stitutes the architect, and we all are representatives of the re- 
spective sciences, we are the labourers whose works the society utilises. 
But the extreme variety of the subjects which enter into our pro- 
gramme has raised reflections which have repeatedly been manifested. 
The necessity of taking anthropological materials from all sources is 
questioned by none; but it was asked to what extent ought the 
sciences grouped around anthropology to be utilised. Our distinguished 
colleague, M. Charles Robert, who first raised this question, has for a 
long time studied human types from an artistic standpoint. He has 
specially fixed his attention upon the characters of Greek and Roman 
heads ; characters which he has determined after antique sculptures, 
without, however, neglecting numismatics or ceramics. But when 
on the point of communicating to us the results of his curious observ- 
ations he hesitated ; for he asked himself whether researches of this 
kind, based upon facts within the domain of art, ought to figure in 
anthropological transactions. He, therefore, invited the Society to 
formulate in a general manner the nature of the relations the Society 
wished to establish between anthropology proper and the notions 
which the latter science borrows from different branches of human 
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knowledge. The scruples of our colleague were exaggerated, as the 
attention with which you listened to his paper on the type of the 
toman head must have proved it to him. But the general question 
which he put has preserved its importance, and deserves your atten- 
tion the more since it has recently been reproduced, when M. Camus 
communicated to us the learned researches of M. Fétis on musical 
systems considered as an ethnographical character. 

The history of the arts, no more than that of languages, religions, 
literature, or political societies, no more than that of biology, zoology, 
paleontology, and geology, forms part of the programme of anthropo- 
logy. A mémoire, ex professo, on painting or music would here be as 
little in its proper place as a communication on the structure of 
bones, or a dissertation on the subjunctive mood. Nevertheless, ana- 
tomy furnishes us with the best distinctive characters of human races, 
and we are constantly obliged to appeal to it when we desire to estab- 
lish a parallel between the human group and the anthropoid apes. 
Linguistics are not less indispensable to us when we wish to study the 
filiation of peoples and races. It is of little importance to us whether 
such or such a race of sheep have a finer fleece or yield more flesh ; but 
when the history of these races, of their origin, crossing, 
affords us more or less clear notions on the general question of race or 
species, then anthropology eagerly lays hold of these facts, which may 


stability, 


assist in the solution of some of its most important problems. Thus 
we have seen that our learned colleague, M. Sanson, with his vast 
knowledge on zootechnics, frequently, and with great profit, intervened 
in our discussions. We could not proceed a single step in the study 
of prehistoric races, if archzeology did not furnish us with the elements 
of the distinction of epochs ; if it did not indicate the relative dates of 
sepulchres, whence are derived the bones submitted to our inspection. 
It is, nevertheless, certain that pure archeology would lead us away 
from our object. This was well understood by those of our colleagues, 
who, without ceasing to be active and zealous members of our Society, 
have, two years ago, founded the ‘‘ Société Parisienne d’Archéologie et 
d'Histoire,” under the presidency of M. Leguay. In this young society, 
allied to our own by so many bonds, archzeological subjects are treated 
in all their details, and are discussed separately, whilst with us the 
archeeological demonstration is only, so to speak, the preamble of an- 
thropological facts derived from it ; and it frequently happens that the 
same researches are produced at the same time in both societies, but 
viewed from different standpoints. This example shows us better than 
any other the nature of the relations existing between anthropology 
and the sciences it has grouped around it. It demands from them 
particulars rather than didactic developments ; and in this way anthro- 
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pology can exclude no branch of human knowledge which can furnish 
any data on the history of man and human society. 

From this point of view I shall draw your attention to the works of 
M. Fétis, of Brussels, on the origin of musical systems and their re- 
partition among different ancient or modern, civilised or barbarous 
peoples. Music, with this savant, who has devoted his long life to a 
study, which, before him, had scarcely fixed the attention of some 
curious inquirers, has, under his hands, become a science. Accustomed 
from our infancy to certain musical impressions, we are apt to believe 
that our classical gamut is the only form of harmony, that the division 
of the octave into five tones and two semitones is a natural institution, 
and that any modulation, the elements of which do not exactly enter 
into this division, is false, discordant, contrary to eternal order. 
This is, however, a delusion developed by habit. It is sufficient to 
listen to, or to analyse the song of the nightingale or of the linnet, to 
recognise that they cannot be expressed on our pianos, and to become 
convinced that the purest harmony may exist outside of our musical 
system. This system we find among all people who have adopted our 
civilisation. Most of the foreigners who attended the Paris Exhibi- 
tion, after affording, during the day, the spectacle of the confusion of 
tongues, formed only one people when they attended the opera in the 
evening. Amidst the diversity of their idioms, music alone established 
between them common sensations and a common language. But if 
the same audience had been all at once transported before one of the 
Chinese orchestras, of which our colleague, M. Armand, has given us 
an account, the audience would have thought to hear a Charivari, and 
would have stopped their ears, to the great annoyance of the natives, 
who understand as little our musical scale as we understand theirs. 

In the same way as linguistics may establish between human groups 
distinctions or approachments, the signification of which is open to 
discussion, but of which the reality is demonstrated, so may the study 
of musical systems and their actual repartition furnish important par- 
ticulars, ‘f not as regards the filiation of peoples, at all events on the 
communications which must have existed between them at more or less 
remote epochs. For this reason alone would the vast researches of M. 
Fétis be worthy of your apprebation. The documents which he has 
collected on the music of most modern nations have led him to estab- 
lish a certain number of well defined groups. But this notion, how- 
ever interesting, did not satisfy him. He well understood that we 
must search for the explanation of the present state in the past, and 
he has undertaken a labour comparable to that of linguists, who, re- 
suscitating dead languages, and reconstructing even primitive lan- 
guages, of which there are no remnants, have thrown much light on 
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prehistoric times. Not content to unite all documents written on the 
music of the ancients, he has also put into action the instruments dis- 
covered by archeologists. Flutes, lyre handles, found in the monu- 
ments of Egypt, or sculptured on Assyrian monuments, have served 
him as models, and by imitating these instruments with rigorous 
accuracy, he has drawn from them sounds which have revived musical 
systems buried for thirty centuries. These remarkable works want, 
no doubt, the control of criticism, but we may say that they open 
to science a fertile and entirely new road. We cannot hope that the 
study of musical systems will ever acquire an historical and ethnolo- 
gical value equal to that of linguistics. Music is a mode of expression 
less rich and less precise than articulate language, and can only fur- 
nish much more restricted data of comparison. It is also certain that 
it is less bound up with the life of peoples, with their nationality, and 
the facts cited by all. Fétis himself praves that nations whose lan- 
guages belong to entirely different stocks, have adopted the same 
musical system. But the means of investigation which he has given 
to anthropology are not less precious because they reveal to us both the 
artistic aptitudes of certain races, and also the communications estab- 
lished between them in prehistoric times. 

[ thought it right to dwell on these new and interesting researches, 
of which our Society has enjoyed the first fruit, and which have made 
their déb#t in our science. Arriving now at subjects if not more clas- 
sical at least more known, I may proceed more summarily. 

General anthropology has, as before, occupied a large space in your 
Transactions, The question of the influence of media, which three 
years ago gave rise to so extended and complete a discussion, came 
again before us on the occasion when M. Carrier read his important 
memoir on acclimatisation in America. None was more competent to 
treat this subject than the author of the Histoire du Peuple Américain. 
Although his researches chiefly referred to the populations of North 
America, M. Carrier has also studied the acclimatisation of the Negro 
race in the Antilles and Brazil. That the races of the old world 
have become acclimatised in the United States is proved by the rapid 
increase of the population. But in order to appreciate the significa- 
tion of this movement, it is necessary to distinguish the intrinsic in- 
crease from that due to immigration. This, M. Carrier has done, and 
we cannot sufficiently praise the sagacity with which he compared all 

é the statistic documents—unfortunately defective—which have been 
collected in the United States from the commencement of the century. 
It results from his work that the intrinsic increase of the popula- 
tion has notably slackened within the last twenty years. The re- 
searches of our learned colleague have moreover established, contrary 
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to the generally received opinion, that three-fourths of the immigrants 
do not belong to the Anglo-Saxon race. The racial importance of this 
fact is considerable. M. Rameau, struck like many other observers, 
by the differences existing between the English of Europe and Anglo- 
Americans, has attributed these modifications to the influence of the 
media, whilst according to M. Carrier they are chiefly due to inter- 
mixture. The interesting discussion which then took place between 
our colleagues may have left the question undecided as regards the 
thirteen primitive colonies which at the end of the last century formed 
the American union. But as regards the twenty-three states which 
have been formed since that time, some of which date as it were but 
of yesterday, it is difficult to appeal to the action of the climate, which 
could only have exercised its influence on two or three generations. 
M. Carrier remarked that modifications produced by climates cannot 
be manifested in so short a lapse of time. 

In order to complete his work, our colleague has studied the accli- 
matisation of the Negro, not merely in the United States, but also in 
Brazil. “ This portion of his Mémoire has procured us interesting com- 
munications from M. Martin de Moussy on the state of the Negroes 
in South America, and from M. Simonot on the question of hybridity 
raised by the study of Mulattoes. If the coloured population increases 
much in certain regions, it is not, according to M. Simonot, by its 
own fecundity, but by continued intermixture of blacks and whites. 
To the numerous and important facts which M. Perrier has collected 
in his learned memoir on the crossing of human races, and which 
permit us to doubt the fecundity of many hybrid races, M. Simonot 
has added another, which, in his opinion, opposes a more decisive 
obstacle to the formation of mestizo races, and is the tendency, 
which at the end of a few generations, gradually reduces the descend- 
ants of mestizos to one or the other type of the mother races. These 
phenomena of atavism it is now difficult to distinguish from the effects 
of return-crossings, because the mongrels of different blood intermarry 
in all directions either between themselves or with the mother races. 
This complication can, however, be easily avoided by experiments on 
domestic animals ; and it is from facts based upon such experiments 
that M. Simonot has deduced the instability of the character of mon- 
grels. M. Pruner-Bey, however, remarked that the conclusions drawn 
from the study of certain crossings are not applicable to other cross- 
ings, differing from the first, either by the nature of the races or 
species, or by the condition of the medium in which they are effected. 

It is very probable, in fact, that these different circumstances must 
influence the results of the crossing. We must above all take into 
account the degree of proximity of the races, and what is clearly shown 
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by the researches of M. Perrier is that the incompatibility of crossings 
hecomes the more manifest as the mother races differ from each other. 
If the resemblance of the parents constitutes a favourable condition, it 
is natural to suppose, other circumstances being equal, and putting 
aside hereditary pathological influences, that consanguine unions will 
not become injurious simply by the fact of consanguinity. In this 
manner M. Perrier has, in his work, logically connected the two oppo- 
site but still allied questions, that of hybridity and of consanguinity. 
These two questions have, from the origin of our Society, given rise 
to numerous discussions, in which contradictory opinions have been 
expressed. But I shall only speak here of what has taken place within 
the last two years. I shall not recur to the old debates, some years 
ago, between MM. Boudin and de Ranse, adversaries of consanguine 
marriages, and MM. Bourgeois, Perrier, and Dally, who deny the 
nocuousness of such unions. No one contested the truth of certain 
facts cited against consanguinity. It was admitted that in families 
with constitutional taints or hereditary diatheses, the marriages be- 
tween cousins led to evil results; but whilst some attributed these 
results to consanguinity, others looked upon them as the accidents of 
hereditariness. The latter formulated their opinion by saying that 
healthy consanguinity is exempt from injury. The question being thus 
put, it was only necessary to search here and there for sporadic cases, 
which apparently supported either of these opinions. In order to avoid 
the chances of error resulting from individual accidents, it became 
necessary to study the effects of consanguinity in certain restricted, 
circumscribed populations, where the unions between relations are 
habitual. This our colleague, M. Voisin, has done. 

The commune of Ratz, situated in a peninsula north of the mouth of 
the Loire, contains a population of 3,300 souls, nearly all engaged in 
working in the salt-marshes. The nature of this branch of industry 
preseuts few attractions to strangers. It thus happens very rarely 
that an inhabitant marries out of his parish, and thus consanguine 
unions, even to the degree prohibited by the church, are very frequent. 
Thus it happened that in the year 1865, there were between cousins- 
german, or their children, fifteen marriages, for which it was necessary 
to ask ecclesiastical dispensation. It was amongst this consanguine 
population that M. Voisin made his observations. He was not satis- 
fied with merely stating in a general manner the physical prosperity 
of the inhabitants ; but has written the history of each household, 
examined the parents and children, computed the number of births 
and deaths, and prepared complete genealogical tables, containing all 
particulars relative to forty consanguine marriages. When we exa- 
mine these tables appended to the treatise of M. Voisin, we must agree 
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with him that, in a healthy population, consanguinity does not pre- 
sent that noxiousness which has been attributed to it. After sojourn- 
ing at Ratz for a whole month, and after examining all the families, 
our colleague states that “ the vices of conformation, mental diseases, 
idiotcy, cretinism, deaf-mutism, epilepsy, albinism, blindness by pig- 
mentary retinitis, exist in no individual, whether or not the issue of 
consanguine parents.” 

Similar observations have been made by M. Dally in the small 
island of Brehas (Cétes-du-Nord) and by M. Duchenne (de Boulogne) 
in the population of Portel. They are less rigorous, no doubt, than 
those by M. Voisin, because they are not accompanied by genealogical 
tables ; but they are not less important. They are, moreover, con- 
firmed by the zootechnic observations of M. Renard (d’Issoire), and M. 
Legrain (of Brussels), of which M. Sanson has given us a summary. 
M. Legrain has been specially occupied in the production of Albinism 
in rabbits. It results from his experiments, divided into several series 
and conducted with great sagacity, that consanguinity never produces 
Albinism in these animals when they are bred under good hygienic 
conditions ; but that Albinism does manifest itself after a few genera- 
tions, when the rabbits are ill fed and lodged in dark and dirty stables. 
This example shows well the distinction established between Healthy 
and morbid consanguinity. 

The questions of consanguinity and hybridity, and the discussions to 
which they gave rise, lead me naturally to allude to the numerous 
communications of M. Sanson, on the characteristics of race and species. 
It is the study of the phenomena of direct or cross generation which 
forms the basis of the doctrine sustained by our colleague with so much 
conviction. 

The authors who have tried the definition of species may be divided 
into two groups ; the one, the most numerous, base the specific dis- 
tinction upon the ensemble of morphological and anatomical characters ; 
the other following the example of Ray, Buffon, and Flourens, admit 
as the criterion of species but one purely physiological character, 
namely the perfect fecundity of sexual unions. M. Sanson accepts both 
these zoological methods, which hitherto have divided naturalists ; he 
deems them both good, but he applies them to different cases. He 
employs the physiological method for the constitution of the group 
called species, and uses the anatomical method exclusively for the de- 
termination of the races of each species. These races are, in his 
opinion, not varieties resulting from a more or less retarded subdivision 
of a species formerly uniform and homogeneous. They are primordial, 
or, if you like, as old as the species itself; they are moreover perma- 
nent and immutable, that is to say, that neither the influence of 
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media, crossing, or selection, can durably lead them away from their 
primitive type. In other words, as M. Lagneau has observed, M. 
Sanson attributes to each of the races which compose a species, the 
properties and characters which the classical naturalists have hitherto 
attributed to species. M. Sanson has clearly expressed this in saying 
that his object was “ To substitute race for species as the last term of 
natural classification.” The doctrine of our colleague is thus only an 
accentuated and absolute form of polygenism. But the discussion to 
which it gave rise turned only on the general principles, and the spe- 
cial question of the permanence of human races was not touched. 
Whilst M. Gaussin contested the validity of an exclusively physiolo- 
gical character upon which M. Sanson based the determination of 
species, MM. Lartet and Lagneau, raised doubts as regards the abso- 
lute permanence of races, and cited facts tending to demonstrate the 
formation of new races in domestic, and even in wild species. M. Mortil- 
let, finally appealing to paleontology, denied not merely the permanence 
of races, but even of species. All these objections failed to shake the 
convictions of M. Sanson, and even his opponents have admitted the 
talent he displayed in this difficult argumentation. Questions of this 
kind belong to that class which will be discussed yet a long while. 
Still the discussion raised by M. Sanson has not been sterile. _ It has 
shown, in the first place, that the classical notion of species, con- 
sidered as a natural group, primordial and permanent, is far from 
satisfying the present wants of science ; it has shown that races, to 
which has been attributed so great a variability, tend, on the contrary, 
mostly to maintain and perpetuate themselves without durable changes ; 
that the innumerable varieties obtained by crossing, selection, or cul- 
ture have generally only a factitious existence, and that when left alone, 
they disappear very nearly always, either from want of fecundity, or 
by the effect of the law of atavism, which soon causes the types effaced 
for a time to reappear. 

I regret that I must pass over a great number of purely descriptive 
anthropological facts, as it would lead me into details of a special 
analysis. I pass, therefore, to your labours on craniology, which has 
ever been a subject of your predilection. 

The more the crania presented to you (which will enrich your 
museum) become numerous, the more requisite is it to have recourse 
to exact modes of mensuration, in order to establish truly scientific 
comparisons between the different series. Geometrical drawings, 
angular measurements, triangulations, require the use of special in- 
struments ; but they possess the advantage of revealing shades which 
will escape the most practised eye, and they moreover furnish numeri- 
cal data which permit the compilation of averages. The commis- 
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sioners to whom you have confided the charge of preparing instruc- 
tions for craniometry have endeavoured to render the instruments 
more perfect. They have presented you with a new goniometer, light 
and not expensive, with a new craniograph by which, by geometrical 
projection, all the details of the cranial surface can be drawn, and 
with a small, very simple instrument, le crochet sphenoidal, by the aid 
of which we may, without sawing the cranium, measure the sphenoid 
angle of Welcker. Our colleague, M. Grenet (of Barbezieux) has, 
moreover, communicated to us a new process of triangulation of the 
cranium and the face, an ingenious process of which M. Bertillon has 
shown us the utility in his communication on cephalic angles. In 
this work, which united all the facts known on the facial angle of 
Camper, on the auricular angle, and Welcker’s angle, M. Bertillon 
has also included the observations he made on the different series in 
our museum, and has shown the great use of the judicious employ- 
ment of statistic calculations in order to correct errors, or rather the 
divergencies which result from different modes of mensuration. 

It was not the first time that the results of craniometry had been 
submitted to the control of mathematical methods. M. Gaussin had 
already applied algebraic formule to determine the proportions 
existing between the three diameters of the cranium, and he expressed 
these proportions by the aid of graphic constructions based on the 
system of rectilinear co-ordinates. Taking as a starting point the 
measurements of the great. series of crania, known by the name of 
Cranes de la Cité, he deduced a formula which he afterwards placed 
by the side of craniometric tables formed after the most different 
series, by M. Pruner-Bey, MM. His and Riitimeyer, and myself. Such 
is the accuracy of these calculations, that whenever the formula, 
applied to a series of crania of the same type, seemed to indicate 
divergencies, it was found that these depended on the different pro- 
cedure employed by the different observers for the measurement of 
the vertical diameter. The road opened by M. Gaussin may be easily 
enlarged, for all craniometric elements may be applied to the same 
researches. It is, moreover, useless to point out the importance of a 
method which admits of reducing to the same standard observations 
made by means of different processes, and to correct what the astro- 
nomers call individual errors. 

Our distinguished colleague, M. de Khanikof, who himself knuws 
how to unite the study of anthropology with that of the exact sciences, 
has applied with success the formula of M. Gaussen to the cephalo- 
metric measurements brought from Persia by M. Duhousset, who, 
operating on living men, could only by approximation obtain the 
length of the vertical angle. In conformity with the general instruc- 
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tions given by the society, M. Duhousset has taken to replace this 
angle, the height of the plane of the vertex above the auditory aper- 
ture. But the position of this aperture in relation to the base of the 
cranium varies notably according to race. It was, therefore, to be 
expected that there would be found a certain difference between the 
cephalometric observations of M. Duhousset and the craniometric 
formula of M. Gaussin. The difference was, however, very small. In 
four series of observations out of six it was under one millimetre and 
a half. Only in the two series of Kurdes and Hindoos there was a 
difference of three or four m.m., which no doubt depended on the 
variations in the position of the auditory aperture. On that occasion 
M. de Khanikof communicated to us the notes he had collected in the 
museum of St. Petersburgh on the height of the aperture of the ear 
above the plane of the occipital foramen. He has consigned them 
in an excellent table where figure most of the peoples of Asia. 

We cannot speak of craniometric tables without alluding to those 
with which our former president, M. Pruner-Bey, has enriched our 
Mémoires and bulletins. Thanks to him, we can each in our room 
study the construction of the cranium and the face of most human 
races. The three large tables which accompany his mémoire entitled, 
Résultats de Crdniométrie, contain more than 15,000 measurements of 
507 crania obtained from all countries. We find there 117 African 
crania, 167 Oceanic, 82 American, 58 Asiatic, and 105 ancient or 
modern European crania. Nowhere else do we find such a mass of 
documents collected by the same observer. These three tables pre- 
sent to us in a condensed form the results of several years minute 
study, and when we think of the immense labour involved, we ask 
how our colleague could have found time for his great linguistic re- 
searches, and treat besides with so much competence the highest 
problems of general and philosophical anthropology? The reason is 
that he possesses the happy privilege of preserving in mature age all the 
indefatigable energy and the sacred fire of his youth. Let usadd that 
he is one of those rare savants who are fortunate enough to devote 
themselves entirely to the study, or rather to the culture of anthro- 
pology. May his example find many followers. 

I cannot think of summarising all the craniological facts communi- 
cated to us. It is rare that a season passes without our being pre- 
sented with new crania. Amongst those derived from foreign coun- 
tries I must mention the crania of two Chellouks from the banks of 
the White Nile, presented to us by M. Lagardo; the two crania of 
red-skins brought by M. Berchon ; a cranium of a Bechuana sent by 
M. Lautré, missionary in South Africa; an Egyptian head and an 
Arab cranium, which we owe to M. Perier ; the admirable deformed 
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cranium from the Valley of Ghovel (Central America), presented to us 
by Abbé Brasseur du Bourbourg ; and finally the magnificent Austra- 
lian head given to us by Professor Ch. Martin. This last object, so 
remarkable from an osteological point of view, reveals to us a curious 
and hitherto unknown fact of Australian customs. It is mummified ; 
all the fleshy parts of the head, desiccated and hardened to the highest 
degree, are closely attached to the bones ; the mouth half open is filled 
with bird feathers ; finally, a thread firmly knotted passes through the 
nasal cartilages. From what is known of the customs of Australian 
people, it is impossible to suppose that this head belongs to a body 
embalmed or mummified by a methodical process. Every thing leads 
us to believe that it is a war trophy, desiccated and preserved by the 
victor as a remembrance of his victory. 

I ought particularly to mention the fine series of crania collected in 
Syria by M. Girard de Rialle, and at Alexandria by our lamented 
colleague, M. Schnepf. The crania of Alexandria date from the Greco- 

toman period. The population of that large town then presented a 
confused mixture of almost all the races of the old world: thus the 
practised eye of M. Pruner-Bey was able to distinguish in the collect- 
tion of M. Schnepf, apart from the Egyptian crania, a predominant 
number of Greek, Roman, Ligurian, Negro, and Syrian crania. The 
crania of the collection of M. Girard de Rialle come partly from 
Damas and partly from Rasheya. The latter, twelve in number, pre- 
sent a remarkable uniformity, and seem to have been artificially de- 
formed by occipital compression. 

The presentations of European crania are too many to be even 
enumerated. Most of them belong to the pre-historic epoch, or to 
certain existing populations, apparently the descendants of the auto- 
chthones of the stone-age. The conquering people who introduced into 
Europe the Aryan languages and the use of metals, did not, as was 
supposed, destroy the vanquished nations ; but by intermixture sub- 
jected them to more or less profound modification. Since that period, 
continued crossings have altered more and more the characters of the 
primitive races. New conquests, new migrations, have recast, as it 
were, most of the European populations, and amidst this inextricable 
mixture, the search for either origin has become one of the most com- 
plicated problems of our science. In order to dissipate this uncer- 
tainty, two roads are open before us. The one is the study of the 
populations, who, on the testimony of linguists, have more or less re- 
sisted the foreign influence, and who, by preserving their pre-Aryan 
languages, have no doubt also preserved in a degree of relative purity 
the type of the autochthonic races. The other is the examination of 
the remains left in the soil by the populations of the stone period 
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during the pre-historic epoch, the succession of which is determined 
by archeology and palzontology. 

The surviving witnesses of the primitive human fauna of Europe 
form, at present, only two groups, confined to two extremities of this 
part of the world : the Basques and the Fins. Our illustrious colleague, 
M. de Baer, thought that he found among the remains of the Rheetian 
Alps a third group of primitive populations ; but this opinion, refuted 
by MM. His and Riitimeyer in their Crania Helvetica, cannot be sus- 
tained in the presence of the facts consigned in the two important 
mémoires addressed to us by M. His. The brachycephali of the 
environs of Coire, far from being the representatives of the auto- 
chthone race, are, on the contrary, the descendants of the Alemani, the 
last invaders of that country. Your attention has thus been directed 
chiefly to the Fins, including the Esthonians, and to the Basques. 

M. Beddoe (of Clifton), well known for his studies of the popula- 
tions of Scotland and Ireland, has communicated to us a table of the 
measurements taken on Swedish and Finnish heads. The latter are dis- 
tinguished by decided brachycephaly, and do not less differ from the 
Scandinavians by the conformation of the face than by that of the 
cranium. The absence of Finnish crania in the museums of Paris 
constitutes a gap which is much to be regretted. M. de Baer has last 
year presented to the museum of natural history three Esthonian 
crania, which have given rise to an important communication by M. 
de Quatrefages. Although separated from the Fins by the Gulf of 
Finland, the Esthonians speak a dialect of the same language, and, 
despite the intermixture they have undergone, most of them still pre- 
serve the characters of the Finnish race. Of the three crania pre- 
sented to us by M. de Quatrefages, one is decidedly Mongolic ; the second 
is also Mongolic, but to a less degree ; both are very brachycephalic. 
The third is nearly dolichocephalic ; but resembling the second by the 
structure of the face. Like the latter, it is remarkable by a prognathism 
limited to the upper jaw. The lower jaws, on the contrary, have a 
vertical direction ; and M. de Quatrefages has found in these bones the 
characters of the celebrated jaw of Moulin-Quignon. Our eminent 
colleague is, therefore, disposed to believe that the Esthonians are the 
remnants of a race formerly spread to Western Europe, where it has 
long disappeared either by multiple and predominant crossing, but 
where its influence is still here and there manifested by the phenomena 
of atavism. The cases of alveolar prognathism which occasionally 
appear amongst us, especially in females, would thus be explained. 
These views are at present founded only on these two crania—for the 
first Esthonian cranium, being toothless and deprived of the lower 
jaw, affords no estimate as to prognathism. These views require, 
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therefore, further confirmation ; but they are, nevertheless, of high 
interest. 

As to the Basque crania, the discussion raised is still pending. 
Nineteen new crania, resembling in every respect the first sixty, and 
like them mostly dolichocephalic, have been sent to us by our colleague, 
M. Velasco. But they are also derived from the cemetery of Zaraus, 
and consequently are open to the objection taken by M. Pruner-Bey. 
We ought, therefore, to direct our efforts towards obtaining Basque 
skulls from another locality. The present of M. Velasco was, never- 
theless, attended by this advantage, that it raised a new discussion, 
which procured us the pleasure of listening to an important lecture by 
M. Pruner-Bey on the Basque language. Without rejecting the ana- 
logies which have been brought forward between that language and 
the Tatar idioms, our colleague showed that these analogies are super- 
ficial and insignificant. In his opinion the Basque language consti- 
tutes a unique fact in the old world, and has only real affinities with 
the languages of America ; but he does not feel justified as yet to 
infer from the aftinity of languages the filiation of peoples. Be this as 
it may, the notions expressed in this mémoire are not favourable to 
the hypothesis of those who try to reduce to a single race all the 
autochthonous or rather pre-Aryan populations of Europe. 

This question of prehistoric races has, for some time past, owing 
to the zeal of archaic anthropologists, made considerable progress. 
France, Switzerland, Belgium, Great Britain, Scandinavia, are not 
the only countries subject to the investigations of savants. Several 
important prehistoric stations have been discovered in Germany and 
Austria. The publications of the anthropological section of Moscow 
inform us of explorations of ancient sepulchres of Great Russia. 
Numerous explorations recently made in Italy, Spain, and Portugal, 
teach us that the two western peninsulas also had their stone-age. The 
results of the first researches of Casiano de Prado have been commu- 
nicated to you in an interesting report “on Anthropology in Spain,” 
by M. Pruner-Bey. The discoveries of M. de Prado have been con- 
firmed by M. Louis Lartet, the worthy son of our eminent colleague. 
A note by M. Pereira de Costa made known to us some facts relating 
to the antiquity of man in Portugal, especially in the basin of the 
Tagus. This is no doubt only the beginning of a harvest. 

The notions we at present possess on the primitive populations of 
Iberia are still too vague to admit of a synthesis ; but the numerous 
and precious relics collected in the other peninsula have thrown a new 
light on the question of Italian origins. 

Nicolucci, Italia-Nicastro de Rossi, Cocchi, Canestrini, rival each 
other in zeal and perseverance, and show what science may expect 
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from regenerated Italy. The Phoenician cemeteries of Sicily and Sar- 
dinia, explored by M. Italia-Nicastro, have furnished numerous and 
interesting archeological facts. M. Nicolucci has sent us the descrip- 
tion and drawings of some crania which have been extracted ; and 
when these crania are compared with such taken from ancient graves 
in Etruria, the hope rises that the Semitic origin of the Etruscans will 
at length be definitively demonstrated. We also owe to M. Nicolucci 
the first craniological notions on the ancient Japyges, a population of 
Southern Italy, whom the ancient historians but vaguely mention, 
and who, some years ago, were looked upon as autochthones. Yet M. 
Mommsen, from some inscriptions on their tombs, believed to detect in 
the remnants of their language some characters which apparently 
attached them to the Indo-European group. This view has been fully 
confirmed by our learned colleague, M. Nicolucci, who, on examining 
three crania found in the tombs of the Japyges, testified to their re- 
semblance to the Greek type. Combining this also with historical 
notions, he thought that the Japyges were probably a swarm of the 
Pelasgic race, driven from Greece into Italy by the invasion of the 
Hellenes. At present this is merely a hypothesis, but what is nearly 
certain is that the Japyges were of foreign origin, and that they were 
not the first occupants of the peninsula. If the Japyges and the 
Etruscans are but exotic branches, where shall we find the primitive 
races of Italy? The question as regards Southern Italy and Sicily is 
as yet very uncertain. The facts brought before us by M. de Rossi 
with so much clearness establish the existence of a dolichocephalic 
population, which occupied central Italy during that stone age, which 
the ill-inspired poets called the Golden Age. But in northern Italy, 
in ancient Liguria, there is a brachycephalic race which seems to have 
preceded all others. This Ligurian race, made known to us by the 
works of M. Nicolucci, extended on the Mediterranean shore to southern 
Gaul. Our illustrious colleague, the Duc de Lynes, has in that soil 
made numerous explorations ; he has exhumed a large number of crania, 
shown to us by M. Pruner-Bey, on most of which he found the cha- 
racters of the Ligurian race. 

This would be the moment of stating the facts relative to anthropo- 
logy in France ; but these will be laid before you in a special report, 
which you have confided to our learned colleague, M. Lagneau. I 
must, nevertheless, not omit here gratefully to acknowledge the acti- 
vity and generosity of our archeological colleagues, who, not content 
with enriching our bulletins with their interesting contributions, have 
presented to us for our museum a Jarge number of objects, the more 
precious as their authenticity and dates are warranted by competent 
men, Thus, MM. Bertrand and Leguay have presented to us a whole 
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series of crania and bones extracted by themselves from the dolmens 
of Argenteuil, and M. de Saulcy has given us several crania from the 
tumuli of Meloisey (Céte-d’Or), dating from the first period of the iron 
age. The Society has also received by the intermediation of several 
members forming part of the Commission of the Museum of St. Ger- 
main, and specially by the exertion of M. Bertrand, director of that 
Museum, a fine series of crania, exhumed from the Gaulish cemetery 
of Saint-Etienne-au-Temple, near Chalons-sur-Marne. Several com- 
munications from M. Roujou and M. Leguay made us acquainted with 
the results of the explorations they made at Villeneuve-Saint-Georges, 
in a station of the polished stone age. M. Roujou adjoined the de- 
scription of a certain number of worked flints found in the diluvium 
of the environs of Paris. 

M. Mauricet presented to us bones obtained from the dolmen of 
Moustoir-Carnac (Morbihan), and the fac-simile of two human feet 
designed on one of the lateral stones of the dolmen of Mont-en-Arzon. 
If we add to this the splendid cranium of Quiberon, sent by M. de 
Closmadeuc, of Vannes, and the worked flints which MM. Hamy and 
Sauvage have brought from Chatillon, near Boulogne-sur-Mer, we 
shall yet be far from having enumerated all the archeological facts 
connected with the anthropology of our country. You would not, 
however, forgive me were I to omit mentioning the numerous com- 
munications of M. de Mortillet on prehistoric times. The learned 
editor of the Matériaux pour Histoire Positive et Philosophique de 
VHomme informs us of every important fact which reaches his periodi- 
cal, and when we require any particulars we are sure he will furnish 
them to us. 

Most of the archeological documents I have just spoken of belong 
to the polished stone epoch, which preceded the bronze age—that is 
to say, the inauguration of the Indo-European era. The centuries 
which elapsed to the beginning of written history, and which are de- 
signated by the name of the Celtic epoch, are accessible by various 
means of investigation. Anthropology here is not solely founded on 
archeeology ; it draws its light from linguistics, and even from the first 
glimpses of history. A note of M. Henri Martin on Cimmerian migra- 
tion, a learned mémoire, by M. Georges, on the origin of the Celts, 
added new facts to those brought forward during the great discussion, 
which took place three years ago, on the origin of the European popula- 
tions. On the other hand, our venerable foreign associate, M. d’Oma- 
lius d’Halloy, whose green old age seems unimpaired by the ravages 
of time, sustained, in a treatise which you greatly applauded, the 
objections he had raised against the dominant theory, and it must be 
acknowledged that if linguistics can demonstrate the Asiatic origin of 
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Aryan languages, anthropological observation does not permit us to 
consider all the peoples now speaking these languages as the descen- 
dants in a direct line of one and the same people. The diversity of 
modern Indo-European types can only be explained by the survival of 
autochthonic populations, who, already diversified at the period of the 
Asiatic invasions, have intermixed with their conquerors, and have 
preserved the dissemblance of races there where the affinity of idioms 
seemed to indicate a common origin. 

The multiplicity of races of prehistoric Europe, which was fixed 
upon our minds as a necessary explanation for the actual state of 
things, results directly and incontestably from the study of crania of 
the stone age. In the discussion on the craniological type of men 
of that period, some apparently contradictory and yet perfectly recon- 
cilable facts have come out. On the one hand you were able to lay 
down, contrary to the opinion of Retzius, that the great majority of 
the crania of dolmens are dolichocephalic. This not only holds true 
for France, but also for Great Britain, and very probably also for 
Sweden, the native country of the illustrious Retzius ; for you recollect 
that the twenty crania extracted by MM. van Diiben and the son of 
tetzius from the megalithic sepulchre of Suttra, in Westro-Gothia, 
were, all but one, dolichocephalic. On the other hand, as already 
mentioned, the researches of MM. Nicolucci and Pruner-Bey clearly 
establish the brachycephalic character of the race, which, before the 
era of metals, occupied Liguria and the shores of Provence. Europe 
thus at the polished stone period possessed already on its soil two dis- 
tinct races at least. But these times which preceded our histories, 
and which seem so remote from us, appear, on the contrary, very recent 
when they are compared with the incalculable periods which paleeonto- 
logy has revealed to us, and which, finishing with the reindeer epoch, 
ascend to that of the elephant, the rhinoceros, the cave-bear, and pro- 
bably higher up, without our being able to point out the limit to which 
ulterior researches may assign the origin of humanity. 

During the past few years of its existence, the Anthropological Society 
more than once discussed the question of the antiquity of man. A dis- 
cussion on this subject would now be idle. The existence of the fossil 
man, of the quaternary man, contemporary with the large pachy- 
dermata, is a fact definitively acquired for science. If here and there 
objections are still raised against the evidence, it is not amongst us 
that they are raised. I have made a small collection of works, pub- 
lished in France during the nineteenth century, against the heresy of 
the rotation of the earth. Can we expect that the discovery of M. 
Boucher de Perthes should find more favour in a certain circle than 
the discovery of Copernicus? Let, then, as the Gospel says, the dead 
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bury their dead, and let us pursue our work without noticing the 
attacks directed against us by men of the past. 

We also love the past, but we like to study it, and it is not our fault 
if it extends beyond the classical register. Our curiosity does not rest 
satisfied with the knowledge that there were men upon the earth in 
paleontological times ; we want to know’what was the social condition 
of these men, what their physical characters, whether they constituted 
already then distinct races, whether they differed from those which at 
a later time learned to polish the stone, and, finally, whether the im- 
mense period which elapsed between the mammoth and the reindeer 
epochs, between that of the reindeer and that of the dolmens, had not 
witnessed, like the much shorter periods which succeeded them, migra- 
tions and conquests renew and remodel several times the human fauna 
of quaternary Europe. 

These highly interesting questions are far from being solved. Never- 
theless, several important data have already been acquired, and inspire 
us with hopes for satisfactory answers at some not very distant time. 

With regard to industry, chiefly represented by flint implements, 
M. Mortillet has shown us that they were gradually perfected. In the 
lower beds of the diluvium of Abbeville, the hatches are lance-shaped, 
and struck off in large flakes. In the argillaceous sand which covers 
the diluvium, and which is consequently more recent, and where no 
mammoth bones are found, the hatches are elliptic, elongated, and 
struck off in small flakes. Finally, in the superficial light soil of the 
slopes, the hatches are polished, wedge-shaped, resembling those found 
in the dolmens. Were these successive modifications due to the 
gradual perfection of the same industry or to the arrival of new popu- 
lations? The admirable discoveries of M. Lartet, which he made in 
the caverns of Perigord in company with our lamented colleague, M. 
Christy, render the last supposition as extremely probable. 

The inhabitants of the caverns of Perigord had only worked flints, 
but they had already reached a surprising degree of civilisation and 
artistic development. We can scarcely conceive how men deprived of 
the use of metals could have manufactured such an infinite variety of 
implements of bone, ivory, and reindeer horns. How they could 
sculpture, I should almost say carve, such elegant forms, and grave 
upon the handles of their implements the figures of various animals. 
These figures are distinguished by an accuracy and artistic skill truly 
remarkable ; and in order to meet with a similar degree of art senti- 
ment, we must descend through innumerable centuries to the flourish- 
ing period of the Greeks. They form such an absolute contrast by 
the side of the crude sketches traced upon some Celtic monuments, 
that we may well ask whether they had not been designed within 
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historical times by some proscribed who had taken refuge in the 
caverns of our ancient troglodytes. But who but the quaternary man 
could in Europe have designed upon the bones of the reindeer the 
figure of a species of elephant, which differs from all living species ? 
This race, so interesting from its civilisation, led a peaceable life. A 
cranium, found in the grotto of Bruniquel, of which M. Brun has sent 
us a photograph, is distinguished by the purity of its form, the gentle- 
ness of its contours, the slight prominence of its apophyses, the little 
depth of its muscular marks, all characters which are incompatible 
with violent manners of a savage or barbarous race. 

What has become of this indigenous civilisation, so original, so dif- 
ferent from all known to us? Has it become gradually so modified 
and transformed as to become perfectly unrecognisable? No! it 
perished all at once without leaving any trace, and all leads us to be- 
lieve that it perished by force. After that, without transition, we 
find only the traces of a powerful race, religious and warlike, furnished 
with more perfect weapons, and well acquainted with the mode of 
polishing flints, but otherwise of little industry and without any art 
notions. We have here all indications of a brutal and conquering 
invasion. The troglodytes of the stone period, who conquered the 
soil and knew how to destroy the last remnants of the large mammals 
of the quaternary fauna, found themselves unable to oppose the irrup- 
tion of barbarians, and a middle prehistoric age succeeded the happy 
days of a premature civilisation, the origin of which is at present en- 
tirely unknown to us. 

These men of the reindeer period, so advanced in certain respects, 
were probably the polished descendants of the rude savages of the 
diluvial epoch. The flint industry from the first to the second epoch 
became a little modified, but not transformed ; and although a more 
regular cutting and small flakes had supplanted the rudimentary 
initial form, it was still effected by simple percussion, and it was 
without friction that the flints were worked. These changes, more- 
over, only apply to the hatchets, the knives always presented a re- 
markable uniformity. It is finally probable that the art of designing 
was already known to the contemporaries of the cave bear. This is 
shown by the curious figure which that indefatigable explorer of the 
caverns of the Pyrenees, M. Garrigou, has discovered upon a flint 
in an ossiferous grotto. This figure represents a bear, which, by the 
length of its cervical spinous apophyses, resembles more the cave bear 
than any other species of the same genus. If the interpretation of 
M. Garrigou be confirmed, it might be interesting to find that the 
art of designing originated in a race, no doubt perfectible, but which, 
at the epoch in question, was in a half savage condition, and perhaps 
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given to anthropophagy. M. Garrigou, and M. Roujou after him, 
have shown several human bones upon which existed methodical per- 
cussions made for opening the medullary canal, so as to extract the 
marrow. 

We have now arrived at the most ancient known epoch of the life 
of humanity. What were then the physical characters of man? The 
bones of the limbs which have been found prove that the stature was 
not high ; and although the crania, or fragments of them, are still 
rare, we may assume as nearly demonstrated that our predecessors of 
the quaternary period had small heads, a receding forehead, and 
oblique jaws. But here presents itself a more serious and thorny 
question. In the excavations made by our young and already cele- 
brated colleague, M. Dupont, in Belgium, on the banks of the Meuse, 
between Liége and Namur, he found sometime back among rhinoceros 
and mammoth bones in the inferior bed of the cavern la Naulette, a 
curious jaw, the zoological characters of which seemed at first doubt- 
ful. By its general form, this bone seemed a human bone, and was so 
in fact ; but by the details of its conformation, by its excessive thick- 
ness, by the total absence of the mental prominence, and, finally, by 
the characters of dentition-characters of the first order, it departed from 
the human type and approached that of the anthropomorphic apes. 
Analogous, but not so decided, features had already been found in the 
jaw extracted by the Marquis de Vibraye from the cavern of Arcis-sur- 
Aube, the authenticity of which is no longer questioned. In order to 
find in the living races some of these characters considerably attenuated, 
we must descend to the most inferior types of Australia and New 
Caledonia. These do not form, as was hitherto believed, the last, or, 
if you prefer it, the first term of the human series. The quaternary 
man places himself below them, and diminishes the interval which 
separates man from his zoological neighbours. But what is the signifi- 
cation and the import of this fact? Must we see in it a proof of the 
transformation of species, or merely a proof of serial distribution of 
organic forms, of which the Darwinian theory gives an hypothetical 
explanation ? ‘ 

This doubt, gentlemen, still persists after the discussions which so 
serious a subject could not fail to provoke. If it were demonstrated 
that the type of the Naulette man, by successive and secular modifi- 
cations, had become gradually perfected until it reached our own, it 
would certainly prove a powerful argument for the Darwinists. But 
do we know in what manner the quaternary races have given place to 
those of succeeding ages? Who can prove to us that the succession 
of types has not been the consequence of a substitution of races? Do 
we not this day see, in several regions of America and Oceania, the 
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European races supplant the indigenous races? Let us then confess 
that we as yet possess too small a number of facts to solve the immense 
problem of human origins ; and let us wait until new discoveries fur- 
nish us with more numerous data. Whatever may turn out to be 
truth, it cannot humiliate us. Whether man has received his royalty 
as a hereditary appanage, or whether he has bravely acquired it by a 
long series of evolutions and struggles, is he less the lord of the earth ? 
He who uses the blind forces of nature as his instruments, who makes 
electricity his messenger, who weighs the planets, and even analyses 
the substance of the sun, need he blush at any revelation in origins 
buried in the immeasurable depths of the past? No, gentlemen ; and 
your discussion, so complete, so conscientious, so learned on the doc- 
trine of the human kingdom, and sustained with such éclat by MM. 
Pruner-Bey and de Quatrefages, has proved that man, in order to 
maintain his rank in nature, does not require to caluminate or to de- 
base the beings by which he is surrounded. All the orators who have 
spoken on the subject have proclaimed the intelligence of animals, and 
have found in them the germ of intellectual faculties, sentiments, and 
passions, which have taken their development and their expansion in 
human societies. Whilst MM. Alix, Rochet, Voisin, laid stress from 
various points of view, on the great superiority of man, which no one 
contests, MM. Sansom, Letourneau, Simonot, Roujou, Gaussin, and 
others have, with not less conviction, pleaded the cause of animals. The 
contest, it is true, turned only upon a single character, upon which 
exclusively rests the conception of a human kingdom, namely, the 
sentiment of religiousness. The question was whether religiousness 
necessarily existed among all people, whether it was sufficiently uni- 
versal to serve as a characteristic of humanity. MM. de Quatrefages, 
Pruner-Bey, and Martin de Moussy had no doubt of it ; whilst MM. 
Prat, Letourneau, Dally, Coudereau, and Lagneau sustained the con- 
trary. We must not feel surprised at these differences, which are 
inseparable from a subject which touches the most arduous questions 
of psychology. But we are happy to state that this great discussion 
on a subject which is so calculated to impassion the minds, and in 
which the most opposite opinions obtain, has created no discord 
amongst us. Every one has known how to respect the convictions of 
his neighbour, and the urbanity of language, a consequence of mutual 
esteem, has always kept the contest within the serene atmosphere of 
science. 

I am far from having finished, and yet I must stop. I have no 
time to analyse the works which have filled up your meetings. I was 
obliged to pass over many important facts, many interesting diseus- 
sions. But you must blame yourselves if I cannot fulfil my task. 
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The more you increase the field of your researches, the more you 
multiply your productions, the more impossible does it become to con- 
dense them in a summary of a few pages. Owing to your persever- 
ing efforts, the Society is still in the ascendant. The impulse it has 
given to anthropological study is increasing from day to day; the 
movement of our Society is propagated in all parts of the world. It 
is sufficient to look back at your starting point to see with a legiti- 
mate satisfaction the progress you have made within less than eight 
years. What you have accomplished within so short a time is a sure 
guarantee for your future works. 








WHAT IS A TEUTON ? 





QueEsTIONS of race are, in more senses than one, political questions, 
It is fur this reason that they seldom meet with a calm and unpreju- 
diced discussion ; it is for this reason that they continually incur the 
greatest of all scientific perils. 

Two great peoples, speaking a language called Teutonic, made war 
not long ago upon a third very little people, who also speak a lan- 
guage called Teutonic: and the quarrel was greatly embittered. be- 
cause the governors of the third people wished to make a small section 
of the governed speak a kind of Teutonic different from the Teutonic 
spoken by the other two peoples. Some of “ The German race” were 
oppressed because their children were being taught Danish instead of a 
dialect of German. There was an “ oppressed nationality,” the meaning 
of which, when analysed, is almost invariably found to be a language 
in danger. 

There was a time when every one sympathised with the Italian-speak- 
ing people of Lombardy and Venetia, because they were ruled by Ger- 
man-speaking governors. If they spoke Italian, said every one, they 
ought tohavean Italian government—a government of their own “race.” 
None paused to inquire whether the new government would probably 
be better than the old ; whether the Lombards were more nearly akin 
to the Sardinians or to the Austrians ; whether race could be estab- 
lished by language. It was assumed, as a self-evident proposition, 
that race and language must be co-extensive ; races were divided into 
Latin and non-Latin according to language alone ; and a great em- 
peror and a great people went to war for an idea. 

The same appeal to language has long embittered the Poles against 
the Russians, and draws perennial sympathy from philanthropists 
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who have never taken the trouble to inquire in what Polish, differs 
from Russian, or what constitutes a real difference of race. 

But, more wonderful still, men speaking Italian clamoured per- 
sistently for the union under one government of all who shared 
their tongue, until at last they persuaded the men who speak Ger- 
man to attempt a double suicide. Prussia took arms against Austria 
in order that the speakers of German might be expelled from Italy ; 
Austria took arms against Prussia in order that the speakers of Ger- 
man might not be too united or too strong in the North. And mighty 
battles were fought, and the rivers of Bohemia were choked with 
corpses, and widows wept, and children were left fatherless, because a 
few statesmen in Germany and a few other statesmen in Italy preached 
faith in language as the only proof of kinship. 

Word-worship in every form is injurious: it has taught many a 
man a kind of unconscious hypocrisy in morals ; it has wasted many 
a metaphysician’s whole existence ; but it has produced nothing so 
terrible as this wholesale slaughter for an idea—and an idea that is 
often utterly false. 

This belief in language as the great bond of brotherhood has been 
taught by almost every philologist except Mr. Max Miiller.* Its diffu- 
sion is best proved by the horrors which have attended it. Its falsity 
may be shown by one very simple instance. Suppose the insurrection 
of negroes in Jamaica to have been successful, and all the whites in 
the island to have been put to death, there would have remained a 
race speaking English, yet with hardly a trace of English blood ; and 
the philologist of a future generation would, from his own science 
alone, have had not the slightest clue to the origin of this English- 
speaking people. Nay, a philological diplomatist might, at some 
time, have besought Englishmen to fight on behalf of black brethren 
whose kinship would have been apparent in their tongues if not in 
their faces, 

But although our foremost philologist has given up the classifica- 
tion of races according to language, there still remains a proposition as- 
serted by him, and by almost all the leading writers on language, which, 
if true, would by itself be enough to prove that grammar is the most 
infallible test of race. This proposition is that no mixed grammar 
ever has existed, or ever can exist. Languages have been divided 

* There is not one of Mr. Max Miiller’s clear and brilliant sentences that 
is better worth remembering than this :—“ The science of language and the 
science of ethnology have both suffered most seriously from being mixed up 
together.” It is strange that the disciples of this master seem willing to 
accept every doctrine of his but this most important of all. Mr. Cox did 
no small service to anthropology when, in No. 34 of the Fortnightly Review, 
he called attention to the fact, that the leading philologist has finally aban- 
doned the ethnological field. 
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into classes according to their grammars ; and between each of these 
classes and every other, we are told, there is a great gulf fixed, across 
which no fragment of grammar can pass. A vocabulary may be as 
mongrel as you please, but grammar is always of the purest strain. 

If this theory were true, it would embody the most astounding of 
all mental phenomena. It would prove an admitted law of associa- 
tion to be false. We could no longer assert that the human mind has 
the power of applying like contrivances to like cases, but only that it 
has such a power in all matters with which it can deal, except gram- 
mar. In other words, we should have to admit either that the one 
great thing which Psychology is supposed to have done has never been 
done at all, or that grammar is something stronger than one of the 
laws of the mind. We should have to admit not only that, when any 
language has its volume doubled by the addition of words from 
another language, it must give up all its grammar or none, but that 
the men who speak the combined language can never select and com- 
bine the grammatical devices of the two component parts. We 
should have to admit that grammar reduces men to a state of the 
most humiliating subjection, so that they are utterly incapable of 
doing any thing for themselves. ’ 

Now if all these propositions were established, there would be an un- 
answerable argument for the classification of races according to lan- 
guage. An appeal to differences of meutal characteristics would be 
quashed at once by the proof that grammar can mould the mind to its 
own sweet will ; and no one would dare to speak of physical charac- 
teristics in the face of a Grammatical Destiny. The grammar which 
could make the mind could make the man, or, if it pleased, the race. 

He, therefore, who asks what is a Teuton? asks a question which 
cannnot be answered without reference to the great philological 
dogma. On the answer to this question depend the answers to ques- 
tions of still greater magnitude. What are the principles of Anthro- 
pological classification? and are there any real differences between the 
sections of mankind known by different names ? 

One of the great families of language is now commonly called the 
“ Aryan.” And this family is subdivided into several classes, of which 
one is commonly called the “ Teutonic.” The Teutonic class is made 
to include the various dialects spoken in Scandinavia, Germany, Hol- 
land, and England. This class, with the others, we are told, belongs 
to the great Aryan family, because the science of comparative gram- 
mar has traced the grammatical forms of all to a common starting- 
point. But, in the lapse of time, the grammatical forms of each par- 
ticular class have undergone development, or changes, of such various 
kinds that the forms which are characteristic of one class cannot co- 
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exist in any language with the forms which are characteristic of 
another class. In short, to use the technical terms of the naturalist, 
although the origin of species by development and selection is admitted, 
the existence of hybrids is denied. 

In order to test this theory, it is necessary to know what is meant 
by the “ Teutonic class ;” it is necessary to have not only a catalogue 
but a definition, to ascertain what marks out the Teutonic class as dis- 
tinct from other classes. Now it is obvious that whatever property 
may be common to all Teutonic languages must be common to any 
‘two. If, therefore, it should happen that the comparison of two, or 
any less number than that which makes up the whole class, will suf- 
fice for the purposes of the present investigation, no harm will be done 
by passing over all the rest. Let us then try to discover what is com- 
mon to English and High German that is not shared by any members 
of the non-Teutonic classes of the Aryan family. 

Bopp devotes nearly a third of his work on comparative grammar 
to “the Formation of Words.” It may therefore be well to in- 
quire whether the formation of words in English is similar to their 
formation in High German, as it certainly must be if the “ formation 
of words” belong to the province of grammar, and if no grammar 
can be hybrid. How then do we form our substantives? There is a 
word in common use on the Stock Exchange, which would perhaps 
horrify some comparative grammarians, but which is not the less a 
portion of our language, and that word is “ backwardation.” A form 
characteristic of the Italic class of languages is added to a word of 
German origin in order to make an English substantive. If there be 
any grammar at work here, it is not only not exclusively Teutonic, 
but is not even common to all languages of the Teutonic class.* 

And this is no isolated instance. Bandage, settlement,t hindrance, 
and a host of other words tell the same tale. And, on the other hand, 
words from an Italic source take in turn a German suffix, as in 
Christendom. The same thing happens with adjectives, so that we 
have the two forms wondrous and wonderful ; we have knowable, think- 
able, useful, useless ; in short we can form our adjectives according to 
a German or an Italic model, just as we please, no matter whether 
the word which we convert came to us from an Italic or a German 
source. In the formation of verbs we are so independent of German 


* A word imported whole, as for instance, Illusion, goes for nothing in the 
investigation of grammatical forms. 

+ Bopp notices a solitary instance, in old High German, of this form 
ment in the word Hliumund. But the fact that this is a solitary instance, 
even if the word be not susceptible of wholly different explanation, is cer- 
tainly not an argument against hybrid grammar, 
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forms that we can even say Germanise or Teutonise with any French- 
man or any Greek. 

It follows from all this, either that grammar may be hybrid so long 
as it remains Aryan, or that the “ formation of words” is not within 
the province of grammar. It may be well to assume that modern 
philologists place themselves upon the second horn of the dilemma, 
give up Bopp’s classification, and so define grammar as to exclude the 
formation of words. 

It then becomes necessary to pursue the investigation further, in 
order to ascertain what is peculiarly Teutonic in the Teutonic class of 
languages, The formation of the genitive singular in s perhaps? 
This has been often enough asserted, and the answer can be best 
given in the words of Bopp: “In no case do the different members of 
the Sanscrit family of languages agree so fully as in the genitive 
singular.” And Bopp is here using the word Sanscrit in the sense in 
which the word Aryan is now more appropriately used, in accordance 
with a very convenient hypothesis. To go no further, every one 
knows that both Latin and Greek have a genitive ins. This, then, 
is not exclusively Teutonic. The only inflexions of English substan- 
tives are to be found in the genitive singular, and the plural, and 
therefore it is perhaps in the plural that the essentially Teutonic mark 
is to be found. But the ordinary English plural is in s, in which it 
agrees with the Italic and Greek classes, and differs altogether from 
High German. 

The long sought Teutonic mark is then perhaps to be found in the 
comparison of adjectives. Here, at least, English and High German 
agree ; but it unfortunately happens that the Teutonic class cannot 
make out an exclusive claim to the comparative ev or the superlative 
est. If an Englishman says grand, grander, a Roman said grandis, 
grandior ; if the English farm-labourer describes his sweat as the 
** muckest” that ever he knew, the Greek would equally describe it as 
peyeotos.* There is then nothing in the inflexions either of adjectives 
or of substantives which can be fixed upon as the peculiar property of 
a Teutonic language. 

It is strange, but there is nothing left us now except pronouns and 
verbs, And the remaining inflexions of English pronouns do not, as 
a whole, resemble those of the High German more than those of the 
Latin language. If we look solely at inflexions, who and whom are 
nearer to gui and quem than to wer and wen ; he and dim remind us 


* T do not, of course, doubt for a moment that our forms of the compara- 
tive and superlative, as well as other grammatical forms, can be traced his- 
torically to a Teutonic source; but that fact, as will shortly appear, in no 
way impairs my argument. 
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more of ¢lle and illum than of er and thn ; me and thee are more like 
the Latin me and te than the German mich and dich. 

And as it is a recognised fact that the person-endings of verbs are 
simply the remains of personal pronouns, it is no matter of surprise 
that the person-endings of English verbs display nothing exclusively 
Teutonic. It has been said that the English language, as spoken by 
any ploughboy, would tell its own history and provide the materials 
for its own classification. Now an English ploughboy sometimes, but 
not always, uses s as a sign of the third person singular of the indica- 
tive present. He is just as likely as not to omit the s, and say he do, 
instead of he does ; he is just as likely as not to put the s on to the 
first person, and say J does, instead of J do. And I does, to say the 
least of it, looks grammatically much more like je fais than like ich 
thue, while er thut looks grammatically very much more like i/ fait 
than like he do. But, even when the ploughboy is what we at present 
consider to be grammatically correct, he does not form the third per- 
son as a German forms it. The German uses? where the Englishman 
uses s, and if it be answered that s is only the representative of the 
old eth, still eth itself is not more like the German ¢ than it is like the 
Latin ¢. 

In English we have no other person-ending left, except that of the 
second person singular. This, when written, agrees with the High 
German form, but it is never heard in common speech, except from 
the mouths of Quakers, and some inhabitants of remote country dis- 
tricts, who commonly use the form thee has. But even if we allow 
that thou hast is still a mode of expression in the English language, it 
is as like tu habes as he has is like er hat, The forms are all so like 
that they afford no ground for classifying one language apart from 
another. 

It is not, then, in person-endings of verbs that the characteristic 
mark of a Teutonic language is to be found. We must therefore look 
for it in the tenses or the moods. To begin with the past tenses, 
what is there in High German that corresponds with J was doing ? 
Nothing. But there is something which corresponds with J did ; and 
as in the form of that tense there is the greatest probability of 
finding a strictly Teutonic mark, the consideration of it will be, for 
the moment, deferred. The High German future corresponds with 
the English only in the use of an auxiliary verb ; but the English 
auxiliary is totally different from the German. The translation of J 
shall or will do is ich werde thun, not ich soll or will thun, which would 
have altogether different meanings. And it is allowed that the French 
future is formed by the auxiliary verb avoir, that je ferai is simply je 
faireai, [have todo. Nowich soll thun would in German mean J have 
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to do or I ought to do, but the expression is never used as a synonym 
for the future. Our shall therefore is really, when analysed, more like the 
French future than it is like the German. In the placid German ich 
werde thun, I am becoming to do, or I go to do, there is none of the 
force which appears in the French J have to do, or in the English J 
shall, and still stronger, J will do. There seems almost to be doubt 
implied in ich werde thun, while perhaps there is excess of confidence 
in je ferai, and J shall or will do. In the same way J shall have 
done cannot be considered grammatically more like ich werde gethan 
haben than it is like 7’aurai fait. Any reason which could be given 
for assigning the English futures to the Teutonic class, and exclud- 
ing them from the Italic would, @ fortiori, suffice to exclude the French 
futures from the class which embraces the Latin, to which they have 
no points of resemblance. 

So in the mood-marks, may, might, would, should, we have nothing 
in common with High German, in which language the words midge, 
mochte, wollte, sollte are indeed to be found, but are never used as 
mere auxiliaries. Here, as in the futures, the only points of agree- 
ment between the German and English are in the vocabularies, not in 
the grammatical forms ; and the vocabulary of the English language, 
it is now admitted, is not Teutonic, even to the extent of one third. 

If we go on to the participles, we still find nothing peculiarly 
Teutonic in English, The form ing is, in pronunciation, far more 
like the French ant than the German end, and the German end is in 
spelling more like the French ant than the English ing. The form 
ed is like both the Latin ¢ and the German et, and more like the 
Spanish d than either ; but the English ed differs from all three in 
having lost a capacity for further inflexion, which appears in the 
Latin ¢-ws the German t-er, and the Spanish d-o. 

In the auxiliary verbs, which French, German, and English, all use 
for the passive voice, French agrees with German more nearly than 
German with English. There are two words signifying existence, 
which run through the Aryan languages ; they are represented by the 
German seyn, bin, etc., and by the Latin swm, fui, etc. But where 
the German uses one of these verbs as an auxiliary, the Englishman 
seems persistently to take almost every opportunity of using the 
others. If the German says ich bin, the Englishman say J am ;* if 
the German says sey(¢x;the Englishman says, be it; if the German 
considers how es sey, the Englishman considers how it may be; if the 
German says ich bin gewesen, the Englishman says J have been. In 
the use of these verbs the Frenchman is far more like the German ; 
he says, qu'il soit, and j'ai été ; and if j’étais looks rather un-German 


* Rustics, however, still vften say I be. 
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. it must be remembered that the Latin er-am is as near to ich war as 
ich war is to I was. 

So far, then, we have failed to discover what is the mark of a Teu- 
tonic language, and we must therefore go back to the formation of the 
perfect active. It is admitted on all hands that the German ¢e and the 
English ed simply represent some form of the word did. J walked is 
simply I walk did, I worked is I work did. But it is also admitted that 
this discovery takes us only one stage nearer the true formation of the 
perfect, because if J walk did is the perfect of J walk, we still want 
to know why did itself is the perfect of do. And here we get back to 
the original formation of the perfect in the Aryan languages. It was 
accomplished by the reduplication of the root, which reduplication 
was commonly accompanied by a modification of the vowel. Thus I 
did is only what is left of J dodo, or I dedo, or I dido, or I dide. 
And in a similar way are those perfects explained which have no trace 
of the auxiliary do, as for instance rang from ring, sat from sit, gave 
from give. In these cases it is supposed that the original reduplica- 
tion has merely been lost, while the modification of the vowel has re- 
mained. But it happens, unfortunately for our present purpose, 
that, whether the explanation commonly given is correct or not, those 
German and English perfects which are not formed by the addition 
of did are no more exclusively Teutonic in their formation than 
they are Latin, in which language exist the similar forms’ cepi, tuli, 
etc. ; and these in turn are well illustrated by such forms as tutudi, 
cecidi, ete. 

Our Teutonic mark, then, is not an unvarying sign characteristic 
of all Teutonic perfects, but only a mark which is sometimes present, 
sometimes absent. Ifa naturalist were asked, “ What distinguishes 
pigeons from other birds ?” and were to answer, “Some of them act as 
winged messengers,” he would give as good an account of pigeons as 
a philologist can apparently give of the “‘ Teutonic” past tenses. And 
if the naturalist were further asked, “‘ What distinguishes birds from 
other vertebrates, and were to answer, “Some of them, called pigeons, 
act as winged messengers,” he would give as good an account of birds 
as the philologist can apparently give of the “ Teutonic” class of lan- 
guages. 

And even in the use of this auxiliary verb do, the English language 
differs enormously from German. A German, it is true, can say ich 
machte, as the Englishman can say J made ; but he cannot, with the 
Englishman, say emphatically ZJ did make, or J do make. Ich that 
machen, or ich thue machen, would be not one whit less absurd in Ger- 
man than was in French Voltaire’s famous translation of “ How do you 
do?” into comment faites vous faire ? 
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It seems, then, that there is no certain mark of a Teutonic lan- 
guage. A philologist might possibly show that the English language 
has as many forms historically traceable to a Low German as to all other 
sources. This is doubtful, but it is not the point in question, because 
the philologist cannot maintain such a proposition without at once ad- 
mitting the mixture of grammars. If ninety per cent. of the English 
grammatical forms were traceable to a Teutonic origin, and only ten 
per cent. to an Italic origin, the non-hybrid theory would be as un- 
tenable as though the proportions were reversed, or as though half 
could be traced to one parent, and half to the other. And a fair esti- 
mate would probably show that barely one half of our remaining 
grammatical forms can be called Teutonic even by pedigree, while that 
half is not, as we have seen, exclusively Teutonic in form. 

A philologist might, also, make an answer which would be practi- 
cally identical with that which has just been discussed, though not, 
like that, dependent upon history. He might say that, even if no 
single mark be characteristic of a Teutonic language exclusively, there 
is still a certain combination of marks which can be found only in the 
languages to which he applies that name, though nearly every one of 
those marks may be individually found elsewhere ; but then he would 
be compelled to take up the same ground in the case of the Italic 
class, and it would be seen that the combined features which dis- 
tinguish the Italic class from High German are precisely those which 
constitute the difference between High German and English. Those 
features are the formation of the plural in s, and what Bopp has called 
“the formation of words.” A classification on the principle of com- 
bined features would, therefore, bring English into two classes at once ; 
or, in other words, would amount to a demonstration that a hybrid 
grammar actually exists. 

In the investigation of a subject for which a place has been claimed on 
a level with the physical sciences, it cannot be wrong to apply a test si- 
milar to that by which comparative anatomy is tried every day. When 
the bone of any known animal is discovered, the anatomist is able to 
distinguish it from the bones of other animals ; he can tell us to what 
kind of animal the bone belonged. If there really are any well-marked 
classes of language, philology ought to be able to do as much for us 
with a fragment of any class, as anatomy can do with a single bone. 
But let us suppose the following fragment to be dug up some thousands 
of years hence in the neighbourhood of the ancient Delphi :— 

“ Philologist attend ; unanswerable facts attest my utterances ; lan- 
guages must be classed according to grammatical forms, which never in- 
termingle, never create confusion in a single class.” 

This is a fair statement of the non-hybrid theory; but let us see 
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how far the words themselves are their own confirmation, and whether 
a philologist could say at once to what class of languages they belong. 
Philologist is a word more Greek in form than Greek itself ; a Greek 
would have been content to say simply @iAcAoyos, Attend is a word 
belonging to the Italic vocabulary, but shows no inflexions of any kind. 
Unanswerable is a word with two elements belonging to the German 
and one to the Italic class ; but the Italic portion of the word, if any, 
is within the province of grammar. acts is a word belonging to the 
Italic vocabulary, with an inflexion common to many languages, but 
not found in High German. Uv¢terances is a word formed from the 
Teutonic utter, by the addition of an Italic substantival form and an 
inflexion common to most Aryan languages except High German. It 
would be tedious to carry the analysis further, but it may be worth 
while to point out that as philologist is more Greek than Greek, so gram- 
matical is more Latin than Latin itself; and yet these two words are, 
perhaps, more frequently used than any others by the advocates of the 
non-hybrid theory. And in the whole of the sentence which has just 
been partly analysed, there is no grammatical form which is exclusively 
German, while there are four which have no existence in the language 
called High German, except as parts of imported words. 

Although this investigation has incidentally shown the contradictions 
which vitiate the present classification of languages according to gram- 
matical forms, the immediate object of the inquiry was, it will be remem- 
bered, to discover whether the most formidable position of the ethno- 
philologists could be maintained. It was necessary to know whether 
the tongue has really shown itself to be, not only an unruly member, 
but master of the mind, before we could feel any confidence in 
abandoning the classification of races according to language. And 
during the attempt to arrive at a conclusion on this point, the “ Teu- 
tonic” grammar disappeared little by little, until nothing was left but 
one form of one of the tenses of its verbs. Unless, therefore, the 
philologist admits a mixture of grammatical forms, he must declare 
that grammar is limited to one form of a past tense ; and the asser- 
tion that grammar cannot be mixed will then amount to no more 
than the assertion that no form can exist and not exist at the same 
time. But this doctrine will not in any way embarrass the ethnographer. 

Since then it appears that, even if we would allow the typical 
Teuton to be “ one who speaks a Teutonic language,” we should still 
find it impossible to define a Teutonic language itself, we must ask, 
What is better than language as an index torace? If we betake our- 
selves to physical or mental characteristics, a process similar to that 
which we have just applied to language will lead us into what appears, 
at first sight, to be a similar difficulty. We shall find that, whatever 
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marks we fix upon as characteristic of a Teuton, those marks are not 
possessed by all who are called “ Teutons,” and are possessed by par- 
ticular individuals among races bearing other names. But the objec- 
tion is really no more than a verbal quibble. It is a fact that the 
Aryan languages have not yet been divided into classes between which 
there are well-marked grammatical differences ; but it is no less a 
fact that European head-forms have been divided into classes which 
cannot be mistaken one for the other. Take one class of Aryan lan- 
guages, and it is impossible to say precisely what distinguishes it 
from all other classes ; but take a class of heads in which the length 
bears any definite proportion to the breadth, and everything outside 
the given limits is outside the class. Ethnographers, however, do not 
pretend that any class of heads is coextensive with any ethnic name ; 
they deal not with names but with facts ; and very few of them have 
ever gone so far as to assert that hybrid races are impossible. 

There are two great classes of skulls, the long and the short ; and 
they are distributed over the whole of Europe, but by no means 
in equal proportions. If the measurements of the heads of a thou- 
sand Londoners and of a thousand natives of Berlin or Bremen were 
taken at random, and placed, thousand by thousand, in the hands of 
one of our best anthropologists, he could pronounce at once which 
were the measurements of the English, and which of the Germans ; 
but he would not feel any confidence in giving an opinion on a single 
skull. There is no doubt that the inhabitants of England have, as a 
rule, the longest skulls of any European people, except, perhaps, the 
Highlanders of Scotland, and the inhabitants of some parts of Ireland. 
The Germans, on the contrary, have, as a rule, skulls remarkable for 
their shortness ; in other words, the majority of the Germans belong 
to one ethnological class ; the majority of the English to the opposite 
class. 

We cannot, perhaps, even now, answer the question, “ What is a 
Teuton?” without excluding from the class natives of Germany, whose 
ancestors have lived in that country for many generations ; but, if Z’ew- 
tonic be equivalent to deutsch, a typical Teuton is one of the short-headed 
class of mankind. We may not be able to say precisely how far the signi- 
fication of the word is to be extended ; we may not be able to assert 
that all round-headed people should be called Teutons, nor that all 
long-headed people should be called Englishmen. But we may at 
least say that to call an Englishman a Teuton is an abuse of language. 
Either it is equivalent to saying that no ethnical distinctions are 
anywhere to be found, in which case the expression “Teutonic race” 
is utterly meaningless ; or it is equivalent to saying that the majority 
of Germans have been called Teutons by mistake. 
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KNOX ON THE SAXON RACE. dT 
One of the chief marks of distinction in all races is, according to 
the leading anatomists, to be found in the shape of the skull. Pro- 
fessor Huxley* has gone so far as to class the ancient Phoenicians, 
and all the ancient long-heads of the Mediterranean coasts, with the 
long-heads of modern Europe. This is startling to us after all that 
we have been taught in our youth; but it is not the less a sound 
classification, if the number of skulls, or artistic representations, be 
sufficient to establish the length of the ancient heads. The applica- 
tion of a similar principle to the Germans would probably include in 
the same class with them the Lapps, the Finns, and perhaps some of 
the races called Slavonic. Then, of course, would arise the question, 
How are all these races to be distinguished from the Teutons? This 
might, perhaps, be done in a variety of ways: by minor differences 
of physical characteristics ; by differences of mental characteristics ; 
or simply on the principle of geographical distribution. But there 
cannot be a doubt that, in all scientific questions, an accurate and 
universally received nomenclature is of the utmost importance. There 
is, I believe, no dispute about the fact, that most Germans belong to 
one of the two grand anatomical divisions of the human family, 
most Englishmen to the other. But in order that we may settle satis- 
factorily those questions of race, with which are bound up some 
of the most interesting and important objects of human enquiry, 
we ought to have a clear and rigorous definition of terms. I do not 
presume to say more than that a typical Teuton belongs to a well- 
marked class of human beings ; and I hope those who frequently use 
the word will come forward and answer, more precisely, the question, 
What is a Teuton? 

L. OWEN PIKE, 
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Those who pride themselves on the unsullied racial purity and in- 
vincible character of the Conventional Briton, will receive a severe 
shock on reading De Foe’s 7'rue-blooded Englishman, or, indeed, on 
becoming acquainted with the history of England. The British 
islands have been invaded and conquered so frequently, that their 


* Prehistoric Remains of Caithness, p. 130. Professor Huxley attaches less 
importance to osteological resemblances than to resemblances of skin and 
hair. But it must be remembered that when we travel back to extreme an- 
tiquity, the osteological evidence is all that remains. 
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present inhabitants must be considered as either the most mongrel of 
races, or a mélange of distinct races, according as we incline to the 
hypothesis of amalgamation, or the reverse. Speaking conventionally, 
all the natives of Great Britain and Ireland, our vast colonial pos- 
sessions, and millions of subjected races, are Britons. We recognise 
four distinct nationalities,—as English, Scotch, Irish, and Welsh. 
But when we attempt to ascertain the true racial cognomen of the 
English, we are deafened by a Babel of conflicting scientific voices 
proceeding from anthropologists, ethnographers, philologists, historians, 
etc. There is wisdom in a multitude of counsellors ; but— 





«Who shall decide when doctors disagree ?” 


What are we English? Does any one know? Are we British, or 
Gaels, or Teutons, or Cymri, or Romans, or Belgians, or Saxons, or 
Angles, or Danes, or Norse, or Jutes, or Frisians, or Scandinavians, 
or Normans? Are we an amalgamation, or are all these types found 
tolerably pure on our soil? We had got it so comfortably settled 
that we were a Germanic, or Teutonic, or Saxon people, using the 
term Saxon in a generic sense, because a great number of Germans 
were called by the name of a small tribe, just as all Hellenes were 
called Greeks by the Romans. Angles and Saxons were used as con- 
vertible terms, and when we were asked what we were, we proudly 
replied Anglo-Saxons! Somehow or other we got over the difficulty 
that the Saxons are a light-haired, blue-eyed, fair race, and that not 
one in ten of the people we meet answers to this description. As to 
the beauty of our Saxon ancestors, was not that settled by the well- 
known anecdote of the Roman Pontiff who punned on the English 
fair-haired youths in these words: “ Von Angli sed Angeli, si fuissent 
Christiant”? But when we spoke nationally, we called ourselves 
Britons, asseverating that Britannia ruled the waves, and that Britons 
never would be slaves; quite forgetting the awkward fact that the 
Britons have been slaves from the earliest recorded period ; from the 
time when they permitted their Druids to burn batches of them in 
wicker cages ; during their successive subjugations by the Romans, 
Saxons, Jutes, Angles, Danes, and other Northern pirates, to the last 
conquest by the Normans, from which neither Saxons nor British 
have thoroughly recovered. Cicero says, the ugliest and stupidest 
slaves came from Britain ! and urges his friend Atticus “ not to buy 
slaves from Britain, on account of their stupidity, and inaptitude to 
learn music and other accomplishments.” Czesar writes, “In their 
domestic and social habits the Britons are regarded as the most savage 
of nations. They are clothed with skins, wear the hair of their 
heads unshaved and long, but shave the rest of their bodies except the 
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upper lip, and stain themselves a blue colour with woad, which gives 
them a horrible aspect in battle.” 

The brave Britons who never would be slaves, had grown soeffeminate 
while enslaved by the Romans, that after the withdrawal of the legions, 
they were unable to protect themselves from the incursions of the 
Picts, and whined to the Romans for help thus: “To Aétius, thrice 
Consul! The groans of the Britons. Driven by our barbarous 
enemy to the sea, and from thence back upon the barbarians, we have 
only left us the choice of.a grave ; either to be killed by the one or 
drowned by the other.” As the Romans could give them no more help, 
our brave ancestors preferred, to the alternative of liberty or death, 
calling in the Saxons, and subjecting themselves to a new slavery, 
which lasted upwards of six hundred years, until the battle of Hastings 
transferred both Britain and Saxon to the iron rule of the Norman. 

Knox touches the invincibility of the Briton with a graphic pen. 
tambling on the sea beach near Folkstone by moon-light, he thus re- 
cords his impressions :— 

“At no great distance lay Hastings, that bloody field, surpassing 
far in its terrible results the unhappy day of Waterloo. From this 
the Celt has recovered, but not so the Saxon. ‘To this day he feels 
deeply the most disastrous day that ever befel his race ; here he was 
trodden down by the Norman, whose iron heel is on him yet. Here 
William found a congenial race, driving with them into Northern 
England the Saxon race, and here was all but annihilated the liber- 
ties of mankind : the question which transcends all others—whether 
man is to he a free man or a slave—was nearly settled at Hastings. 
To this day the Saxon race in England have never recovered a tithe 
of their rights, and probably never will. As I thought over these great 
events [great, not from the handful of men who boldly cut each other’s 
throats at Hastings, like stout yeomen and good Christians, but great 
beyond all expression when viewed as a contest of principle, of race ; 
freedom against slavery; the reign of the law against the reign of the 
sword, whose most terrible evils still subsist in England, untouched 
and unassailed], I bethought me of visiting the bee-hive-looking village, 
not altered, I believe, since Harold’s time, clustered on the slope of those 
white cliffs so celebrated in English song. A vulgar, filthy, mechanical 
wall and rail crossed the village, but clearing its low, ill-shaped arch, 
the sea-beach was once more before me, with ships high and dry on 
the strand, in no ways larger than what accompanied William on 
that grand voyage when, true to his race, he singled out England as 
his antagonist—Saxon England, freed at the time from continental 
despotism, continental slavery, continental dynasties. Here, on this 
strand, I heard the sound of revelry proceeding from a small inn or 
alehouse, frequented no doubt by tradesmen and fishermen. Music it 
was not—it would be a profanation ofthe term to call it so ; a body of 
jolly companions were roaring the ditty called “ Rule Britannia,” 
and how Britons never would be slaves, on that very spot where these 
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Britons were beaten to a stand-still by the single force of an adven- 
turer, and their country subjected to the most abject slavery ; an en- 
during slavery, never to be overcome.” (P. 135.) 

Verily nothing is sacred in these revolutionary days. Our scien- 
tific, our theological faiths are rudely attacked. Ruthless writers, like 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, Mr. Pike, and others will no longer permit us 
to believe ourselves an Anglo-Saxon race. Those who think the Eng- 
lish Saxons, depict the Anglo-Saxon as everything that is good. The 
opposite school think him everything that is bad. Mr. William 
Maccall has written a lively sketch of “ The Fabulous Anglo-Saxon.”* 
After depicting the exaggerated praises heaped on this being, he ob- 
serves, he tried to discover who the Anglo-Saxon was, and he is “ com- 
pelled to avow that the Anglo-Saxon is a wholly fabulous personage ; 
or that if he exists or has existed, he has always been a dunce, a dupe, 
driveller, and a drudge.” It was not a pure Celtic race which the 
Romans conquered. ‘“ Were, however, the Romans monks?’ They 
must have blended with the British. Were not the Danesas likely as 
the Saxons “to cut a keen and deep signature of themselves in a 
nation’s fate by the brain and heart as well as by the sword?” “It 
is forgotten that the Norman conquest was not, like the Danish con- 
quest, a Scandinavian victory. When the Norsemen seized a large 
and noble region of France, how soon the blue eyes, the golden hair, 
the fair complexion of their ancestors vanished ! Beyond valour and 
a stalwart frame, the Normans brought with them to England few of 
the Scandinavian characteristics. Their eyes were black, their com- 
plexions were swarthy, and by both, their descendants are recognisable.” 
He thinks England chiefly indebted for culture and civilisation to the 
Normans. ‘‘ Under the sway of Anglo-Saxonism England proper 
stagnated and decayed ; by the intermixture of livelier blood it began 
to move and to march ; by the help of Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, 
it can boast of being the most solid and magnificent empire on the 
globe.” He attributes to the Germans “ four principal characteristics, 
breadth, massiveness, persistency, lethargy ; the elastic, electrical, 
sympathetic qualities are all absent. Aggressive the race can never 
be, etc. Nothing can much modify or stir the inherent apathy of 
the Germanic temper. Carrying to excess whatever is loutish and 
lumbering in the Germanic race, the Anglo-Saxons were distinguished 
in an extraordinary measure by the Germanic repulsiveness. It was 
their destiny, like that of the Germanic race generally to be absorbed 
instead of absorbing.” But England’s obligations to the Anglo-Saxon 
are considerable. “A man cannot sit without a wherewith ; but 
the wherewith, though an indispensable, is not deemed the divinest 
* National Reformer, Feb. 25, 1866. 
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part of the human frame. Anglo-Saxonism is England’s sitting part ; 
they, however, who have a stalwart and exuberant sitting part are too 
much inclined to sit still ; and England, when simply sitting still and 
doing nothing, has always boasted of this as a very great merit 
indeed.” 

Earl Russell’s policy “of a masterly inaction” may be thought to 
serve as an illustration of Mr. Maccall’s analysis of this invaluable 
Anglo-Saxon quality. He continues: “A certain obese conservatism 
and a certain navvy vigour constitute England’s debt to the Anglo- 
Saxon. They help England doubtless, but how much they hinder, 
and at what enormous expense they are obtained! He thinks enlight- 
ened Scotchmen and Irishmen detest an Englishman in the exact de- 
gree of his Anglo-Saxonism—appreciate and admire him in the exact 
degree that he diverges therefrom, and that foreigners herein agree 
with Scotch and Irish.” He then draws a comparison between the 
Anglo-Saxon and the Norway rat, which has almost exterminated the 
black rat, once common in England. The exterminating rat “ has 
sundry salient Anglo-Saxon faculties, and should therefore be duly re- 
vered and admired. He is a dull, heavy, voracious rat, and he has 
overwhelmed a livelier, more valiant, more gifted race, not by courage, 
scarcely even by strength, but by sheer ponderosity.” Another point 
of resemblance “ is his pride and purity of breed. His sluggish blood 
he jealously guards from contamination. All alliance with strangers 
he obstinately and fiercely shuns.” Mr. Maccall might have strength- 
ened the comparison by pointing out the analogy between the light- 
haired Saxon, and the colour of the invading rat, which is a light 
brown above, and a dirty white below ; and that between the black- 
haired swarthy Celt, and the almost exterminated British black rat. 
He concludes “ that either the Anglo-Saxon is a wholly fabulous per- 
sonage, or that wherever his influence can be distinctly traced, it is 
the least noble and vital of the forces to which England is indebted 
for its eminence as conqueror and coloniser. Let us leave Anglo- 
Saxonism to prigs, bookworms, and blockheads, and call ourselves 
simply and frankly Britons or Englishmen.” 

We shall now lay before the reader an abstract of the views of 
Knox, who delineates impartially the good and bad qualities of the 
Anglo-Saxon. 


“ Of the origin of the Saxon or Scandinavian race we know as much 
as of the origin of man—nothing. In remote times, a race of men 
differing from all others, physically and mentally, dwelt in Scandi- 
navia—in Norway, Denmark, Sweden, Holstein—on the shores of the 
Baltic, by the mouths of the Rhine, on its northern and eastern bank. 
Their various irruptions into civilised Europe were due to their in- 
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ordinate self-esteem; to their love of independence, which makes 
them dislike the proximity of a neighbour ; to their hatred for dynas- 
ties and governments ; democrats by their nature, the only democrats 
on the earth, the only race which truly comprehends the meaning of 
the word liberty. The race was early in Greece, say 3,500 years ago, 
and contributed mainly, no doubt, to the formation of the noblest 
of all men—the statesmen, poets, sculptors, mathematicians, meta- 
physicians, historians of ancient Greece. The Saxon element is 
gradually becoming extinct in the south of Europe, returning and 
confined to the countries in which it was originally found—Holland, 
West Prussia, Holstein, the northern states of the ancient Rhenish 
Confederation, Saxony Proper, Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. The 
Saxon of England must have occupied eastern Scotland and eastern 
England as far south as the Humber, long prior to the historic 
period, when the German Ocean was scarcely a sea. The Danes and 
Angles who attacked South England, did not make the same impres- 
sion on it. South England remains in the hands of the original in- 
habitants, a Belgian race. The geographical position of the Saxon is in 
Europe, intersected and amalgamated with the Sarmatian and Slavo- 
nian ; with the Celtic in Switzerland ; deeply with the Slavonian and 
Fleming in Austria and on the Rhine; thinly spread throughout 
Wales; in possession, as occupants of the soil, of northern and 
eastern Ireland. Carrying out the destinies of his race, obeying his 
physical and moral nature, the Anglo-Saxon, aided by his insular 
position, takes possession of the ocean, becomes the great tyrant at 
sea. Ships, colonies, commerce—these are his wealth, therefore his 
strength. A nation of shopkeepers grasps at universal power; founds 
a colony, such as the world never saw before ; loses it as a result of 
the principle of race. Nothing daunted, founds others, to lose them 
all in succession, and for the same reason—race. A handful of large- 
handed spatula-fingered Saxon traders holds military possession of 
India. Divided by naticnalities into different groups—as English, 
Dutch, German, United States m: un, cordially hating each other, the 
race still hopes to be ultimately masters of the world” (Pp. 45 
to 49). 


“wr 


Let us consider physical and mental qualities. The Saxons are a 
tall powerful athletic race of men ; the strongest as a race on the face 
of the earth. They have fair hair, with blue eyes, and so fine a com- 
plexion that they may almost be considered the only absolutely fair 
race on the face of the globe.” (P. 50.)* This seems to dispose of the 
pretensions of those who consider the English a homogeneous Saxon 
race. We may see daily the fair-haired Saxon type forming a marked 
contrast with the swarthy, black-haired Celt and Belgian. Who can 
doubt that the blonde and brunette types are descendants from distinct 


* « Homer must have seen a Scandinavian woman, else he could not have 
described ae The complexion he assigns her exists in no other 
race” (p. 47: 
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races?. In spite of so many centuries of interblending or miscegena- 
tion, the present occupants of Britain present a great variety of types, 
morally, physically, and mentally distinct, as admirably stated by Mr. 
D. Mackintosh, F.G.S.* Either, races have not intermingled to the 
extent supposed, or each race depurates itself from the mixture of 
alien blood, in obedience to a physiological law insisted on by Dr. 
Knox. We have quite recently heard it stated, as a resuit of many 
years’ study and personal observation, that it was impossible to mix 
the blood of races, or even of ‘individuals; and that the children of 
parents of different temperaments never combined the temperaments 
of both, but reproduced respectively those belonging to one or the 
other.t An opinion which derives some countenance from the fol- 
lowing by Mr. Mackintosh: “ There would appear to be types which 
have become sufficiently hardened to resist amalgamation, and even in 
England many phenomena would seem to indicate that hybridity is 
followed by extinction or reversion to the original. In some parts, 
where interblending has occurred to a considerable extent, we still 
find distinct types identifiable with those which may be classified in 
remote and comparatively unmixed districts, and very frequently two 
or more types may be seen in the same family. In many cases, typi- 
cal amalgamation does not apparently take place at all, but the chil- 
dren of two parents of distinct types follow or ‘favour’ the one 
or the other parent, or occasionally some ancestor more or less 
remote.” 

Some time ago, Mrs. Somerville drew attention to the alleged de- 
crease in the number of fair and light-haired persons, the cause being 
ascribed to the prejudice against yellow and red hair, and the matri- 
monial preference for dark-haired women. If this be true, public 
taste has signally altered. Fair-haired women are, or were till re- 
cently, so much in the ascendant, as to cause a very general altera- 
tion in the colour of dark hair by artificial means.{| We have long 
been of opinion that, as in friendship, persons are attracted by con- 
trast, rather than by similarity, so, in the relation between the sexes, 
men and women mutually are attracted by their physical as well as 
psychical opposites. In plain words, it has almost passed into an 
axiom that dark like fair, and fair like dark. It would be an inter- 
esting anthropological inquiry to discover by personal observation how 


* « Comparative Anthropology of England and Wales,” Anthrop. Review, 
Jan. 1866. 

+ See report of discussion at Anthropological Society on a paper entitled 
*‘ Europeans, and their Descendants in America.” April 14, 1868. 

ft See “Red Hair,” a letter by J. McGrigor Allan, F.A.S.L., in Public 
Opinion. July 20, 1867. 
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far marriages prove the truth of this opinion.* This love of contrast, 
however, has its limits, and appears only to exist between closely 
affiliated races. The white races all entertain more or less antipathy 
for the dark. This antipathy is far greater in the fair northern races 
than in the dark southern races of Europe, and in the Saxon, “ the 
only absolutely fair race,” it reaches its acme. “There is no denying 
the fact,” writes Knox, “that the Saxon, call him by what name you 
will, has a perfect horror for his darker brethren” (p. 230). “ The 
Saxon will not mingle with them (Mexican Indians); the Spaniards, 
the Celts, and Iberians would, but not the Saxon” (p. 262). “No 
Saxon will mingle with dark blood ; with him the dark races must be 
slaves, or cease to exist” (p. 263).t The generality of British and 
Americans hate the Negro like poison. The philanthropic northern 
lady, loving the blacks so deeply i theory, is well characterised in 
this speech of Topsy: “ Missis would as lieve touch a toad as me.” 
It appears to be a natural antipathy which all the platform philan- 
thropists of new and old England will never be able to remove. And 
if they did, what would become of the political and religious capital 
now made out of the stereotyped subject—the wrongs of the Negro ? 
Othello’s occupation would be gone with a vengeance! What multi- 
tudes of white old women of both sexes would be at once thrown out 
of employ ! 


* It would be necessary to confine our observations mainly to the humbler 
classes, where marriages are no doubt still made from affection. In the 
upper and middle classes, marriage is far too much an affair of the stock- 
exchange to form a correct criterion of the unbiassed tastes of matrimonial 
speculators. Hearts have been defined as little red things, which men and 
women play with for money. 

+ The Dutch at the Cape (Saxon) have a perfect horror of the coloured 
races ; it extends to the mulatto, whom they absolutely despise. The placing 
a coloured man in an important official situation in South Africa, has caused 
to Britain the loss of some millions, and laid the basis for the ultimate se- 
paration of that colony from Britain (p. 473). “ Whilst I write [case of 
Dr. Thompson, a native of India, at this moment before the House of Com- 
mons], the Saxon government of England refuses to admit into the medical 
service of the English army a native of India, on the ground of his being, 
to a certain extent, a coloured man. The Under-Secretary of State denies 
that the ground of refusal is colour; but I know that it is simply colour,— 
that is, race. The hypocrisy of the Anglo-Saxon tries everywhere to avoid 
this question, which meets him, in one form or another, in every part of his 
heterogeneous dominions. He tries to make it appear that medical men 
being employed in all climates, a native of India is not a suitable person to 
enter the service! Profound hypocrisy !” (p. 564). We have heard a young 
British officer speak of a Hindoo of high caste as “a nigger.” The con- 
tempt with which the Colonial Office treated the letter of the late Emperor 
Theodore, caused the detention of the captives, a costly war, and the death 
of a brave man! Bureaucratic insolence, founded on racial antipathy, has 
taken five or six millions out of John Bull’s pocket. 
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To continue our abstract from Knox: * The Saxon is fair, not be- 
cause he lives in a temperate or cold climate, but because he is a 
Saxon. Thoughtful, plodding, industrious beyond all other races, a 
lover of labour for labour’s sake ; he cares not if its amount be but 
profitable ; large-handed, mechanical, a lover of order, of punctuality 
in business, of neatness and cleanliness. In these qualities no race 
approaches him ; the wealthy with him is the sole respectable; the 
respectable the sole good; the word comfort is never out of his 
mouth—it is the beau-ideal of the Saxon. His genius is wholly ap- 
plicative, for he invents nothing. In the fine arts,* and in music, 
taste cannot go lower. The race in general has no musical ear, and 
they mistake noise for music. The marrow-bones and cleaver belong 
to them; prize-fights, bull-baiting with dogs, sparring-matches, 
rowing, horse-racing, gymnastics ; the boor is peculiar to the Saxon 
race.t When young, they cannot sit still an instant, so powerful is 
the desire for work, labour, excitement, muscular exertion. Their 
self-esteem is so great, their self-confidence so matchless, that they 
sannot possibly imagine any man or set of men to be superior to them- 
selves. Accumulative beyond all others, the wealth of the world 
collects in their hands (52, 55). Notwithstanding the wealth of the 
Anglo-Saxon, no nation presents such a frightful mass of squalid 
poverty and wretchedness, rendering it doubtful whether such a form 
of civilisation be a blessing or a curse to humanity. I lean with 
Tacitus to the latter opinion” (57). ‘* No race perhaps exceeds them 
in a love of fair play ; but only to Saxons. This, of course, they do 


* «Tt has been seriously proposed, and that from a very high clerical 
quarter, that there should be none but draped statues in the Crystal Palace, 
where the enthusiastic art-student may feast his eyes on correct reproduc- 
tions of the master-pieces of sculpture, collected from every gallery in Europe. 
The Roman empire fell from Vandalism without; but our Vandalism is 
within. An exceedingly narrow-minded gentleman, from a provincial town, 
once favoured me with his opinions on the statues of Venus and Apollo in 
the British Museum, and also on the casts in the Crystal Palace. The Goth 
agreed with the clerical dignitary to whom I have referred, and thought it 
extremely improper that such statues should be exhibited. ‘Think of their 
effect on young men from the country.” He went on to make such remarks 
respecting these matchless creations, as sufficiently proved to me, that the 
grosshess and impurity of his own ignorant and wanton mind formed a veil 
impenetrable by all ideas of beauty. ‘There are countenances,” says John 
Sterling, “far more indecent than the naked form of the Medicean Venus.” 
Such is the Saxon British Philistine !—-The Intellectual Severance of Men and 
Women, by J. McGrigor Allan, F.A.S.L. 

+ Dr. Knox might have added, hunting, shooting, fishing, coursing, and 
possibly some other cenile amusements, all involving the most horrible 
cruelty to animals, indulged in by the upper classes of the nation, whose 
boast it is to teach the nations how to live! 
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not extend to other races. Aware of his strength of chest and arms, 
he uses them in self-defence ; the Celt flies uniformly to the sword. 
To-day and to-morrow is all the Saxon looks to ; yesterday, he cares 
not for; it is past and gone. He is the man of circumstances, of ex- 
pediency without method; “try all things, but do not theorise.” 
Give me constants is his cry. Hence his contempt for men of science ; 
his hatred for genius arises from another cause ; he cannot endure 
the idea that any man is really superior in anything to himself. The 
absence of genius in his race he feels ; he dislikes to be told it ; he 
attempts to crush it wherever it appears. Men of genius he calls 
humbugs, impostors” (58.) If we admit this portraiture, it is evident 
that Shakespere, Milton, Bacon, Newton, Locke, and the long roll of 
Englishmen of genius could not be Saxons. For these we must look 
to other sources. Knox particularly informs us that Saxon literature 
must not be confounded with modern German literature, which is of 
Slavonian origin. The word German is equivocal. It misled Arnold, 
Niebuhr, and others. ‘“ My countrymen have confounded the litera- 
ture of the middle, South German, and Slavonian races, with the 
Scandinavian or North German ; nothing was ever more distinct.”* 


In Lecture VIII,‘ Who are the Germans?’ Knox observes: “* What 
is the quality of mind which most distinguishes one race from another; 
one individual from another ; man from woman; the dark from the 
fair portion of mankind? The power of generalisation, of abstract 
thought, of rising from detail to general laws. There is a small knob 
cf bone growing upon the inner side of the arm-bone of man, in most 
persons scarcely apparent. All the Saxon nations on earth could not, 
in twenty centuries, have explained the nature, the meaning of this 
nodule of bone ; perhaps might never even have observed its presence. 

Sut from a race of men in central and southern Germany, the 
countries on the Upper Rhine and Danube, this, and a thousand other 
phenomena, inexplicable by the men of material interests, matter-of- 


* «To the South German, to the mixed race of Slavonian and German 
origin, we owe this doctrine of transcendental anatomy,—to that imagin- 
ative race, to whom we owe all that is imaginative, romantic, and transcen- 
dental in the so-called German language and German people. To the true 
Saxon, the classic German, the Swede, the Dutchman, the thoroughbred 
Englishman, the Saxon,—when pure,—the men of material interests, the 
men abounding in common sense and occupied with the business of the day, 
what signifies to such men the metaphysics of Kant, the reveries of Schiller 
and Schlegel, the music of Beethoven, the transcendentalism of Oken, of 
Spix, of Goethe, and of Humboldt ?” (p. 169). 

«A noble mind builds St. Paul’s,—a copy it is true, and an imitation of a 
greater, but a noble imitation, satisfying all minds. The thing is vaunted 
as national! native! Straightway, as if to unmask the imposture, a certain 
building appears in Trafalgar Square: a hideous bronze or two show them- 
selves about Hyde Park,— natives, no doubt; quite original” (p. 453). 
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fact men, men of detail, Saxon men, there met with a full and com- 
plete elucidation, The men of South Germany (Slavonians) dis- 
covered the transcendental theory of organic bodies—the greatest dis- 
covery ever made, not even excepting that law of gravitation—that 
theory of fluxions, a discovery shared with Newton by the German 
Leibnitz. 

“All that is free in Saxon countries, Saxons owe to themselves ; 
their laws, manners, institutions, they brought with them from the 
woods of Germany, and they have transferred them to the woods of 
America. They owe nothing to any kings, or princes, or chiefs ; 
originally, they had neither chief nor king, a general in war was elected 
when required.” 

It seems that it is not to the Anglo-Saxons we are indebted for that 
truly British Red Tape Institution, the divided authority of the Horse 
Guards and the War Office. A method of conducting the public mili- 
tary service with precision, dispatch, and official responsibility which 
would not be tolerated by despotic continental governments. But 
John Bull is too well aware from experience of its many advantages 
to part with it im a hurry! 


“In their ideas of ‘ property in land’ they differ also from other 
races ; they do not admit that any class or family, dynasty or indi- 
vidual, can appropriate to himself, or to his hereditary heirs, any 
portion of the earth’s surface. Hence their abhorrence for feudality, 
tenures, hereditary rights, and laws of primogeniture.” (P. 59.) 

“No Saxon man admits, in his own mind, the right of any indi- 
vidual on earth, be he who he may, to appropriate to himself and 
to his family, whether to the eldest or any other son, any portion of 
the earth’s surface to the exclusion tz perpetuo of the rest of man- 
kind ; but sensible that the earth must be cultivated by some one, 
which cultivation never can give any further right in the soil than the 
value imparted to it by the labour of the ad vitam occupant ; treating 
it, in fact, like any other goods or chattels, he makes it liable for the 
debts of the occupant, and further ordains that at his death it shall 
be sold to the highest bidder, for the behoof of widow, children, and 
creditors, if any ; the ultimate object being to restore the land to the 
community at large. If it be otherwise in many parts of England, it 
is because the government is not Saxon but Norman ; that is, the go- 
vernment of a dynasty and aristocracy antagonistic of the race. Were 
the evil attaining any great magnitude, it would revolutionise Eng- 
land. But to revolutionise is Celtic ; to reform, Saxon ; and so, pro- 
bably with time, feudality and primogeniture, the two greatest curses 
that ever fell on man, may, at last, peaceably be driven from this 
semi-Saxon country. Still, I have some doubts of this. It is the last 
stronghold of the Norman dynasty and their defenders ; and the ques- 
tion may yet, even in England, be decided by the sword. It was in- 
troduced, no doubt, into England chiefly by the Norman conquest, 
the greatest calamity that ever befel England—perhaps the human 
race.” (P. 328.) 
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Had Knox lived to witness the pulling down of Hyde Park railings 
on the memorable evening of July 23, 1866, he would have charac- 
terised that Reform demonstration as a rising of the Saxon people 
against the Norman government, and would, no doubt, have adduced 
it as another illustration of the war of races. 

‘Soldiers and soldiering they despise as being unworthy of free 
men ; the difficulty of teaching them military discipline and tactics 
arises from the awkwardness of their forms and slowness of movement, 
and from their inordinate self-esteem. But when disciplined, their 
infantry, owing to the strength of the men, becomes the first in the 
world, (P. 59.) 

M. Thiers has admitted that the French have never withstood the 
British troops charging with the bayonet. 


“The Saxon despises soldiering, so that his armies generally are 
heavy, cumbrous, and expensive. He is trained or disciplined with 
great difficulty. The pure English peasantry make wretched soldiers ; 
they have neither the shape nor the qualities fitting them for war. 
The proper field for action of the Saxon is the ocean.” 


May not the great reputation of Scotch and Irish regiments be 
traced to Celtic valour? The loyal Irish and the Highland Clans 
terrified Saxon England, and nearly succeeded in replacing the Stuarts 
on the throne.* 


“The Saxon is not warlike, and he hates unprofitable wars ; but he 
is as brave as any man, and his strength and obstinacy make him a 
formidable enemy. As the Saxon, by becoming a soldier, loses the 
esteem of his fellow-Saxons, so the status of the English soldier in 
society can never be raised ; the meanest independent labourer des- 
pises him ; he has sold his independence, the natural birthright of the 
Saxon.” (P 472.)t 

“Man sinks rapidly in the scale of civilisation when removed from 
the great stream. At the third generation, the Saxon boor, in a re- 
mote land, sinks nearly to the barbarian ; active and energetic, no 
doubt, still a Saxon, but not the less a boor and a vulgar barbarian.” 
(P 62.) 

The prophetic saying of Gibbon, Knox considers applicable to the 
European Saxon wherever found. 


*‘ Applicable to the descendants of those free and bold men who 


* See “Knox on the Celtic Race.”—Anthrop. Review, April 1868. 

+ Our own personal experience fully endorses these observations of Knox. 
We remember well on one occasion, hearing the fair-haired Saxon wife of a 
highly respectable artillery-serjeant, stating the reluctance with which she 
accepted her husband, because he was a soldier! All her neighbours, friends, 
and members of her family, thought she had demeaned herself by marrying 
a soldier. What a remarkable contrast does French public opinion, among 
a similar class, present to this Saxon antipathy to the military profession ! 
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originally brought with them, in all their migrations from Scandinavia, 
those free institutions under which free men alone can live—trial by 
jury, and equality before the laws, protection of life and property; a 
race who obeyed no king nor chief; who resisted oppression in every 
shape, and to whom the most abhorred of all despotisms,'a feudal 
nobility with laws of primogeniture, were unknown ; amongst whom 
all were equal, all noble alike. To all this race, now crushed down 
by the Sarmatian and Celtic races of Europe ; broken up, dispersed, 
enslaved ; their lives and properties placed at the mercy of some five 
or six brutal families or dynasties; the very best blood of all the race, 
the Jutlander, the Saxon, the free man of Baden and of Wirtemberg, 
lorded it over by a few paltry families, unknown to fortune or re- 
nown (to Celtic republican (?) France they now know they need not 
look for aid in their next struggle for liberty ; let Rome be a lesson to 
them) ; to all this race, and not to England alone, does this prophetic 
passage in Gibbon’s works apply :—‘Should it ever happen that in 
Europe brutal military despots should succeed in extinguishing the 
liberties of men, threatening with the same unhappy fate the inhabi- 
tants of this island (England), they, mindful of their Saxon origin, 
would doubtless escape across the ocean, carrying to a new world their 
institutions, religion, and laws.’” (P. 63.) 

Can a race permanently change its locality, establish itself in a con- 
tinent to which it is not indigenous? This profoundly practical ques- 
tion, so important to the colonising Saxon-British, Knox answers most 
decidedly in the negative. A Saxon cannot become an American, an 
African, an Indian, an Australian! No race can live and thrive in 
all climates. To the argument that England is a colony from Scan- 
dinavia, Holstein, and Jutland; Ireland seemingly from Spain ; he 
replies that Britain was, prior to the historic period, probably united 
to Continental Europe, or separated by shallow water-basins, brackish- 
pools, not affecting greatly the climate. 

“That colonies from opposite shores, crossing merely an inland sea, 
should succeed in establishing themselves on its margin or coast, need 
not excite any surprise. But when the same or other races attempt 
the colonisation of another and a different region—a zone of the earth 
distinct from theirs, a group of land and water, on which originated a 
distinct group of life, animal and vegetable—the case is widely dif- 
ferent, as all history proves.” (P. 121.) 





But, he asks the Saxons,— 


“Have you yet succeeded in substituting yourselves for another 
race? In south England, you overthrew the Fleming and the Nor- 
man at first; but William drove you back again into northern 
and central England: your government is strictly Norman; your 
dynasty—continental ; your peasantry—slaves. Had a bridge con- 
nected Normandy with South England, your race would have been 
driven still further to the north by an antagonistic race, numeri- 
cally as strong as your own. In Wales you have made no pro- 
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gress, your very language being rejected by the Cymri. In Ire- 
land, your existence seems to me to depend on Orange-lodges, com- 
posed, no doubt, mostly of Saxon men. Eastern and southern Scot- 
land is, no doubt, yours, but the Caledonian Celt still holds his country, 
Thus it would appear that, after all, Britain is not so thoroughly : 
a Saxon colony as was thought ; a repetition of Hastings under Na- 
poleon would have closed its career as a Saxon country, and free men, 
of true Saxon blood, must have sped their way in ships and boats 
across the Atlantic, there to make their last stand for civil and re- 
ligious liberty : these you have not in Britain, nor in Ireland ; but in 
their stead a mighty sham which suits the age and times.” (P. 138.) 

As to tropical countries, even English people begin to admit that 
they cannot be colonised.* 


“European inhabitants of Jamaica, of Cuba, of Hispaniola, and of 
the Windward and Leeward Isles, what progress have you made since 
your first establishment there? Cease importing fresh European 
blood, and watch the results, The European cannot colonise a tro- 
pical country ; he cannot identify himself with it; hold it, he may, 
with the sword, as we hold India, and as Spain once held Central 
America ; but inhabitants of it, in the strict sense of the term, they 
cannot become.” (P. 108.) 

“In western tropical Africa, the ‘season’ generally reduces Eng- 
land’s efforts at colonisation to a dozen or two white men,—the re- 
sult of a century’s exertions on the part of England. Mighty Eng- 
land, with her fast-growing race, cannot colonise a single acre of a 
tropical African country : her flag, however, still waves over it, no Afri- 
can seemingly thinking it worth his while to pull it down. Two bold 
attempts were made, in my own time, to convert Central Africa into 
another India,—to discover ‘a mine of patronage’; but it would not 
do. The first attempt was to fill the country with troops ; commerce 
would have answered better; but our Norman government always 
prefers the bayonet to any other form of progress. Troops were sent 
in large numbers, composed of deserters, who had commuted their 
sentence of punishment into enlisting into a condemned regiment. 
Condemned they were, for few escaped the effects of the deadly cli- 
mate. The second attempt was made by that profound statesman, 
Lord Russell. The open bayonet having failed, it was covered with 
a bale of goods, and sent up the Niger. A central fort, high up the 
Niger or Quorra, was wanted in the centre of tropical Africa,—a Fort 
Vittoria,—to enslave countless nations, hitherto free. The second 
experiment failed, like the first, to be repeated again, no doubt, at 
some future period.” (P. 133.) 


In a supplemental chapter, “ Africa,” Knox thus characterises our 


* « Within the tropics, climate comes to the rescue of those whom nature 
made, and whom the white man strives to destroy, each race of white men 
after their own fashion ;—the Celt, by the sword ; the Saxon, by conventions, 
treaties, parchment, law. The result is ever the same,—the robbing the 
coloured races of their lands and liberty.” 
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renewed attempts to get possession of Central Africa before the 
French, who are invading it from the north. He thinks it would be 
better for the unhappy Africans to fall under the power of the Celtic 
man, who deals mildly with the dark races. 

“Tf, on the contrary, the Anglo-Saxon race prevail, and it now— 
after its usual quiet and seemingly inoffensive way—marches boldly 
on Central Africa, sending here a missionary, and there a captain of 
dragoons ; now a German doctor, anon a troop of merchants, with a 
government agent and a missionary, merely to look after the interest 
of the natives, in a manner well understood in England, and well ex- 
plained by Dr. Livingstone, also well known in India and in Australia, 
but nowhere better than in Caffraria,—then, woe to the coloured 
races of men! Their ancient and most implacable enemy is at last 
on their soil in force, and the United States of Africa may one day 
achieve for that continent what the race has all but effected in 
America,—the extinction of the aboriginal races of the land. Long 
ere this, the revolting traffic in slaves would have exhausted Africa 
also of its native race ; but commercial and selfish England having, 
in the interim, lost America, and gained India with two hundred mil- 
lions of ready-made slaves, and no longer requiring the services of 
the unhappy Negro, proclaims to the world that she will not tolerate 
the African slave-trade. But should Africa come into possession of 
the Saxon race, England’s sham humanity will be of no advantage to 
that continent, so long as the colonising, conquering, intrusive race 
continue to hold for the Negro that unconquerable antipathy, or an- 
tagonism, which marks their intercourse with all the coloured races 
of men.” 





For Africa, he holds there is but one hope,—the establishment of 
an imperial government ; not on the Napoleonic idea, but on the 
principles by which Augustus, Trajan, and the Antonines ruled the 
then known world. It is doubtful if such empires are now possible. 

“They existed before the spread of Christianity and Mahometanism. 
Under an Augustus or an Antonine, man was free to worship the 
deity of his choice or of his belief,—to practise whatever religious 
folly he preferred: throughout Europe, at the present time, to cease 
to be orthodox,—to cease to conform, is to forfeit all, or most of the 
privileges of citizenship.” (Pp. 554, and 555.) 

“The future of Africa, to a certain extent, depends on the desti- 
nies of the two invading races—Gauls and Saxons. France may 
remain stationary in Algeria, or even retrace her steps without dis- 
honour ; for England there is no such alternative, nor, if there were, 
would commercial, energetic England accept of it. In advance of 
her colonists and armies, rush on the Saxon Dutch Boer, committing 
cruel devastation on the coloured races, and it were as disgraceful as 
impolitic for England to suffer this much longer. Thus, she must of 
necessity advance ; such being, as is often said, ‘the destiny of the 
race.’ If the end resembles her course in America, India, and 
Australia, the future of the coloured races in Africa may easily be 
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foretold. And now, mark the difference in the mode of action of the 
two races. On one side, battalion after battalion are poured into 
Africa ; on the other, meeting after meeting of shrewd, quiet, poli- 
tical men is held in London and Manchester, Oxford and Cambridge ; 
the Guildhall and the Hall of Trinity College, are in perfect unison ; 
nobody mistakes the object,—no one speaks of it,—the aim is Africa. 
The key giving possession to Central Africa, and of all the continent, 
has been discovered, and is now in the possession of England. Political 
agents, under the form of missionaries, merchants, travellers, boers, 
captains of dragoons, etc., are marching forward to enter on posses- 
sion. The commercial man, at war with all nations, is there ; the 
soldier is at hand, but kept out of view. On this continent the two 
great leading European nations now display the essential differences 
of their race ; the sabrewr—who fights not to enrich his nation but 
himself—against the bale of cotton and the man of peace,—aggressive, 
fierce ; not warlike, but obstinate and courageous in the defence of 
what he considers his right. These two races fought the same battle 
in America, and are about to try it once more in Africa. In the 
meantime, this new crusade against the heathen,—the black man, the 
Fetiche worshipper, the accursed of Ham, the descendant of the 
Canaanites, and who, strange to say, were not Negroes, as they ought 
to have been,—thrives, and is popular with all classes. It promises 
new sources of trade, and profitable investment for several influential 
classes,—the military class, the priestly class, the ruling class, the 
commercial class.” (Pp. 555, 558.) 








Well may Knox write: “Ido not find in the history of the con- 
quests of the ancient Greeks and Romans that peculiar savagery, 
ferocity, hypocrisy, and licentiousness which mark the progress of 
modern Christian races and nations over the earth” : of “ the actuality 
of the contest which renders the African continent so interesting” : 
of “its present relation to the European brigands of the present day” : 
and that “the aim of all the fair races is the same, namely, plunder 
and conquest.” 

“What the most Christian people in the world,—indeed, according 
to their own belief, the only true Christians on earth,—what this 
wonderful people did in America and India, they must repeat in 
Africa, which they now invade at all points. A new crusade has been 
formed, the banners of which are the Cross surmounting a bale of 
cotton. Oxford and Manchester combine to push forward the good 
work, which, aided by the Armstrong gun, cannot fail to reduce 
Africa to the condition we now so much admire in the United States 
of America, Australia, India, etc., the native races exterminated, or 
ground to the earth, in the most abject condition humanity can 
assume.” 

Looking at the atrocities perpetrated by Europeans in general, of 
our race in particular, in every part of the world, we cannot doubt 
that we, the most filibustering nation on the globe, are strongly 
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leavened with the Scandinavian piratical element. Those savage an- 
cestors of ours were at least sincere. They never pretended to be 
anything else but robbers seeking to establish themselves. They never 
gave out that their object was to spread religion and civilisation ; 
But we, while we create a desert, call it peace. We, whose attempts 
at colonisation bring ruin, degradation, slavery, and extinction on the 
natives, boast, with brazen effrontery, of our mission to evangelise the 
heathen! Can hypocrisy go further? Surely, the Philistine and 
Pharisee of Syria were but undeveloped creatures compared to the 
British Philistine and Pharisee! Having propagated beyond the 
means of living comfortably in our own islands, we emigrate to foreign 
lands, not for our own benefit, but solely to Christianise and civilise 
the heathen! Despising the dark races, classifying them, one and all, 
under one category,—that of “ niggers,”—we inflict upon the unfortu- 
nate savage our civilisation and the religion of peace, exemplified by 
our iron-clads, cannon, soldiers, sailors, bibles, rum, missionaries, and 
land-jobbers. How wonderful that these simple-minded Africans, 
Australians, New Zealanders, and American aborigines do not love 
us! De Tocqueville says (p. 422),— 

“The Spaniards pursued the Indians with bloodhounds, like wild 
beasts. They sacked the New World with no more temper or com- 
passion than a city taken by storm ; but destruction must cease, and 
frenzy be stayed. The Spaniards were unable to exterminate the In- 
dian race by those unparalleled atrocities, which brand them with in- 
delible shame, nor did they even succeed in wholly depriving it of its 
rights ; but the Americans of the United States have accomplished 
this twofold purpose with singular felicity,—tranquilly, legally, phi- 
lanthropically,—without shedding blood, and without violating a 
single great principle of morality in the eyes of the world. It is im- 
possible to destroy men with more respect for the laws of humanity.” 

We have seen, at the Anthropological Society, a painting represent- 
ing the last inhabitants of Van Diemen’s Land, left alive by the 
British Christian filibuster ;—men, women, and children, cowering 
round their fire,—in all, thirteen persons ! all that are left to represent 
the results of Saxon civilisation on the native! Of these, some say 
two are living; others say not one! Knox writes:—“ The Anglo- 
Saxon has already cleared out Tasmania. It was a cruel, cold-blooded, 
heartless deed. Australia is too large to attempt the same plan 
there! but by shooting the natives as freely as we do crows in other 
countries, the population must become thin and scarce in time.”* 


(P. 144.) 


* «Could he be taught,—could he read and understand the rise and pro- 
gress of the Anglo-Saxon in America, then war to the knife would be the 
first and last words of a Chinaman, a Kaffre, a Red Indian, a New Zealander.” 
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And this is the system of colonisation over which we are requested 
to sing a pean under penalty of forfeiting the good opinion of the 
British Philistine, the Saxon saint, who is shocked with anthropolo- 
gists for throwing doubts on the time-honoured legend that all men 
have descended from Adam. Providence, it is contended, evidently 
meant us to be instrumental in bringing the blessings of religion 
and civilisation to these benighted races ; those who have been and those 
who are now being more or less rapidly exterminated by our friendly 
embrace. From a temporal point of view, these savage tribes would 
certainly have been more fortunate, had they never seen a Bible ; 
been killed by our fire-water ; shot down by our rifles, or demoralised 
and debauched by our rum-dealers and convicts—the scum of our 
civilisation. Whether we have saved their souls is problematical ; 
but there can be no matter of doubt we have not saved their bodies ! 
Their bones bleach in their native forests. There are few or none left 
to haunt the graves of their fathers. Where the painted savage roved 
a free man, a picturesque object in harmony with the romantic aspect 
of nature ; where, in obedience to his religious instinct, he worshipped 
the Great Spirit, and mused over the happy hunting grounds— 

«Saw God in clouds and heard him in the wind,” 
an alien race now intrudes : there Christians raise their rival chapels, 
and the white man, after cheating his neighbour by the use of false 
weights for six days, on the seventh sings psalms to the God of Jacob. 
But missionaries write home that the savage perishes singing Dr. 
Watts’s hymns—not raving and cursing the pale-faces, their religion, 
and their fire-water. The undeniable fact that wherever Europeans 
settle, there the native races decay and become extinct, is piously 
attributed to the inscrutable designs of Providence! Old women of 
both sexes in Britain are persuaded that the good work prospers. 
Old and young subscribe, —even charity children give pence—to 
further the conversion and civilisation of the benighted heathen. 
England looks forward to the day when the world will be all Christian— 
that is, colonised solely by the white races—covered with cabbages 
and Anglo-Saxons.* A worthy old clergyman once expressed to us, in 
perfect good faith, his joyful conviction that we were very rapidly con- 
verting all the heathen : which put into the language of fact, means 
that by the aid of our fleets, armies, and our superior civilisation 








* « How speedily does the Anglo-Saxon show his real character when re- 
lieved from the pressure of the Three Estates. In America, he will not allow 
a black man to be a free man; in Australia, he deems him entirely below his 
notice ; in Tasmania, he swept him, and at once, entirely from the land of his 
birth. No compunctious visitings about the ‘fell swoop’ which extinguished 
arace.” P, 280. ; 
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(chiefly illustrated in the art of manufacturing deadly weapons of de- 
struction — Armstrong guns, rifles, iron-clads, and other infernal 
machines), our fire-water and our enterprising colonists, we are planting 
our own race in the devastated homes of the aborigines. Yes, with all 
our greatness in arts, science, and literature, it cannot be denied the 
old Saxon piratical feeling is in us still. Just as the Norway rat has 
exterminated the British black rat, so do the modern semi-civilised 
Northmen sail round the globe, invading all lands where the inhabi- 
tants are too weak or too simple to repulse them, leaving to the 
natives a legacy of death and desolation. As to the name of the race 
which chiefly deserves the honour of these chivalrous deeds—whether 
Celtic, Saxon, Norwegian, Danish, or any other—let anthropologists 
settle that interesting fact if they can. It is the work of the British 
Philistine, of the Arabs of the Ocean, the marine Ishmaelites whose 
boast it is to teach the nations how to live. 

And how long is this to endure? The views of Knox permit us to 
indulge a gleam of hope for the dark races. “ All this endures for a 
time. At last nature resumes her course, and the intrusive race dis- 
appears.”* Are our sympathies to be altogether with the oppressors ? 
Is it wicked to indulge the unpatriotic hope that nature may not intend 
the dark races to be altogether swept off the face of the earth ? 
Knox distinctly holds that “ No race is equal to the colonisation of the 
whole earth. They cannot extend themselves from one continent to 
another. Already the Anglo-Saxon rears with difficulty his offspring 
in Australia ; it is the same in most parts of America. But for the 
supplies they receive from Europe the race would perish, even in the 
most healthy climates.” ‘“ A real native permanent American or Aus- 
tralian race of pure Saxon blood is a dream which can never be 
realised.” ‘‘ Nature disclaims the deception, and says to them:— 
‘You brought with you from Europe all the characters of race—some 
Celtic, some Saxon, some Scandinavian, some German or Teuton—as 
such, go where you will, you must ever remain part of the race to 
which you originally belonged. You are an intrusive race or races, 
you and your oxen, horses and sheep. By avoiding all intermarriage 
with the aboriginal races of the soil, and with the black race imported 
from Africa, you may for a time escape the annihilation of your races ; 
but ahead of you stands the grand difficulty—climate, and an uncon- 
genial soil—certain in time to exhaust the vitality of your race, as 
it has ever done with all the intrusive. This is one of the checks 
nature adopts to preserve her species of living forms, against the 
universality of one form of life ; against man himself, for inasmuch 
as brigandage, or a desire to plunder other nations and races, to rob 








* « A limit, then, seems set to the aggressions of the fair races.” 
u 2 
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them of their territories, and to reduce them to a sort of bondage or 
slavery, is the great aim of all the nations and races of men, so, 
long ere this, one strong-handed, unscrupulous, intellectual race, led 
by men of genius, a Cesar, an Alexander, a Napoleon, would have 
overspread and peopled the earth.” 

Thus the inexorable laws of inscrutable nature may act not alto- 
gether unlike what is called poetical justice. It may be decreed that 
the dark races are not to be altogether “‘ wiped out” by the unscrupu- 
lous fair races. The ruins of European settlements in America, Asia, 
Africa, Australia, may yet serve to point the moral of civilised rapacity, 
and to teach wiser generations of the future that each race has its 
continental area, within which it flourishes, beyond which it decays. 
The Saxon Christian pirate may be no more successful in extending his 
race than were his heathen ancestors. The Anglo-Saxon, the enter- 
prising democrat, and practical emigrant, who thinks only of to-day, 
who firmly believes that he can thrive anywhere, who laughs at the 
idea that climate can control his insatiable lust of conquest, or curb 
his wandering propensities, who vaunts that the world was made for 
him ; may yet learn that bull-dog courage, and indefatigable per- 
severance can do much, but cannot bid defiance to the laws of 
nature. He cannot colonise India and Central Africa, and as for 
our flourishing colonies, now fed by perpetual streams of emigration 
from the mother country, let the successive civilisations in Northern 
Africa, of Phoenician, Roman, Greek, Vandal, Saracen, and Turk, 
which all tried and failed to supplant the primitive races—the Moors 
and others (who were there before Queen Dido, and are there now)— 
suggest to him that after all, the indigenous races may have some 
right to the possession of the soil on which each was originally 
placed. 

We perceive clearly that each race has some special merit or advan- 
tage, adapting it to the soil and climate to which it is indigenous ; 
rendering it on its own native ground superior to alien races. Place 
the “greatest of modern philosophers,” Mr. John Stuart Mill, or Mr. 
Carlyle, or Mr. Bright, on the coast of Guinea, and in that land 
neither of those eminent men will be superior to, or even equal to, in 
many respects, the Negro. The black man will live within the tropic 
where the white man would die. The Saxon may be taught some 
day that the attempt to people the whole globe with his race is a 
blunder as well as a crime. Nature appears not to have intended one 
race to monopolise the world. If such should be her intention in the 
future, possibly Saxons may err in supposing that they are the chosen 
people ; the saints who are to inherit the earth. More warlike and 
more intellectual, and possibly, even more moral and religious races 
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have tried and failed in the attempt to possess the world. The 
Saxon is a wagnificent portly being in his own islands, especially at 
a vestry meeting ; but a tropical climate does not respect his rotundity. 
Possibly, then, he may learn that charity begins at home, and confine 
himself to posing as a model of moral deportment within humid 
England. We are not fond of speculating on the designs of Nature, 
of which every human being is profoundly ignorant (though we suspect 
that the theologian had better turn over prophecy respecting man’s 
future to the scientific anthropologist), but we respectfully suggest that 
the difficulty each wandering race finds in supporting and maintaining 
itself in a foreign climate, is a hint that we might be better employed 
in restraining our population within our natural area, and bringing 
vur ignorant and semi-civilised masses up to some common standard 
of comfort and cultivation, instead of destroying “ niggers” abroad. 
We wonder if any man of pure Saxon blood understands the esoteric 
meaning of Gulliver’s Travels? The King of Brobdignag wondered 
to hear Gulliver “ talk of such chargeable and expensive wars, that 
certainly we must be a very quarrelsome people, or live among very 
bad neighbours, and that our generals must needs be richer than our 
kings.” He asked “what business we had out of our own islands, 
unless upon the score of trade or treaty, or to defend the coasts with 
our fleet.” We may err in thinking that the Saxon (defined by Knox 
as: “of all others the most outrageously boasting, arrogant, self-suf- 
ficient beyond endurance, holding in utter contempt all other races 
and all other men”) is not destined to colonise the globe. The idea 
is unpatriotic, unpopular. Some very eminent authorities think that 
the earth will be peopled by Europeans forming a homogeneous white 
race.* But if the white races are to proceed in their work of prac- 
tically destroying the dark races ; of actually cutting off, and annihi- 
lating whole races of men; subjugating and demoralising others, 
whose misfortune is that they are developing their respective forms 
of civilisation at a slower rate, and on a different plan from 
us, the mushrooms of humanity; then, if religion, morality, 
honour, truth, be not mere words; if there be such things in 
Europe, let us openly and candidly confess that our mission, and 
that of the white races generally, in relation to the dark races, 
is that of the Destroying Angel! Away with subterfuge, cant, and 
falsehood! Does the Saxon butcher pretend to love the calf 
which he tortures by bleeding for days before killing it? He 
leaves that hypocrisy to the church-going lady, who is very particular 
about getting white veal! Does the wolf weep over the lamb before 

* See Mr. Wallace “‘ On Natural Selection applied to Anthropology,” An- 
thro pological Review, Jan. 1867, 
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rending it? While civilising the dark races off the face of the earth, 
let us in the name of common decency, leave off talking about their 
souls, and canting about the universal brotherhood of man! The 
mockery is too ghastly. Let us either cease usurping and annexing 
territory along with millions of slaves, to which and to whom we 
have no moral right whatever, or cease adding insult to injury. If 
we imitate the conduct of a burglar, by breaking into our dark 
brother’s house and robbing him of his goods, let us at least cease 
to pose in the attitude of a saint. If we preach—preach. If we 
flog—flog. But do not preach and flog together. Why the mockery 
of buying the territory which we compel the dark races to sell us? 
Why the sermon on the mount accompanied with Armstrong guns and 
iron-clads? Would it not be more decent to keep the Bible out of 
sight, while handing the brandy-bottle to our dark brother ; while 
driving a brisk trade in rum, to drop the subject of religion, at least 
until our missionary and civilising work has been done as effectually 
as in Tasmania? Our system of colonisation is simply war, carried 
on under a flag of truce. Let it be open war. While obeying the 
animal propensities—combativeness, destructiveness, acquisitiveness 
let us no longer profess to gratify the higher organs of benevolence, 
veneration, conscientiousness. Strip off the pharisaic mantle of 
philanthropy, religion, and duty. Let the Anglo-Saxon filibuster stand 
uncovered in all his beauty, “when unadorned adorned the most.” 
Let him see himself as others see him—ruthlessly at war with every 
living organism, plant, animal, and man, which he cannot utilise for 
his own special benefit ; enslaving some races, destroying others, 
stamping out, in his blind selfish fury, “the image of God carved in 
ebony,” taking far more care to preserve the skins of lions and tigers 
than the skins of human races, which he has annihilated, and believing 
that after his earthly “ mission” has been accomplished, he, the most 
religious of men, will be rewarded with a crown of glory; true de- 
scendant of the old Scandinavian pirates, who believed in a perpetual 
recurrence of fighting and carousing in Walhalla. The great French 
satirist, Voltaire, was not far wrong when he defined men as “ insects 
devouring one another on a little atom of mud.” 

Our limits compel us to conclude our view of the Saxon race, gleaned 
from a work more suggestive, comprehensive, and interesting, than any 
other of a similar compass. That this great practical anthropologist, 
who brings the science of man down out of the clouds (to its intimate 
relations with humanity in religion, politics, government, national con- 
duct, and every department of human action), should by many be 
misunderstood and disliked, is extremely natural. He has got a 
knack of telling unpleasant truths in very plain language. He forgets 
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to flatter priests, kings, statesmen, aristocracies, national prejudices. 
His style is remarkably caustic, trenchant, epigrammatic. It requires 
thought and preparatory study to gather and digest his meaning. 
If Mr. Carlyle be right in thinking most people fools, it will be some 
time before Knox be as popular as Mrs. Beecher Stowe. The large 
and noble army of “ ¢7immers” think Knox altogether too plain-spoken 
for a man of science. A beautiful thing science would be if left in 
their hands ; discussing vital questions with the fear of Mrs. Grundy 
before their eyes! They would cabin, crib, confine anthropology, and 
sink it to the level of popular theology, making it a thing of compro- 
mise, a mere slavish tool of a dynasty, a priesthood, a government, a 
nation, a corporation. Their censure is the highest praise. We con- 
clude by stating, in the words of Knox, why his book will excite 
strenuous opposition : 

“Tt runs counter to nearly all the chronicles of events called 
histories ; it overturns the theories of statesmen, of theologians, of 
philanthropists of all shades—from the dreamy essayist, whose remedy 
for every ill that flesh is heir to, is summed up in ‘the coming man’ 
to the ‘ whitened sepulchres of England ; the hard-handed, spatula- 
fingered Saxon utilitarian, whose best plea for religion and sound morals 
and philanthropy, ‘is the profitableness thereof’—impostors all! To 
such the truths in this little work must ever be most unpalatable. 
The inordinate self-esteem of the Saxon will be shocked, nor will he 
listen with composure to a theory which tells him, proves to him, that 
his race cannot domineer over the earth—cannot even exist perma- 
nently on any continent to which he is not indigenous—cannot ever 
become native, true-born Americans—cannot hold in permanency any 
portion of any continent but the one on which he first originated. 
Physiologists will dispute with me the great law I have endeavoured 
to substitute for the effete common-place of the schools ; geologists 
will think me hasty in declaring the era of Cuvier at an end ; theo- 
logians—but here I stop; a reply shall not be wanting. As to the 
hack compilers, they will first deny the doctrine to be true ; when 
this becomes clearly untenable they will deny that it is new, and they 
will finish by engrossing the whole in their next compilations, omit- 
ting carefully the name of the author.” 








THE BRAIN OF A NEGRO OF GUINEA.* 





Tuts is a careful description, by a well-instructed and very eminent 
anatomist, of the brain of a male Negro from Guinea, illustrated by a 
series of eight fine lithographic plates, bearing every appearance of 

* Cervello di un Negro della Guinea, illustrato con otto tavole litografiche, 
dal Prof. Cav. Luigi Calori. Bologna: 1866, quarto. 
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accuracy ; for which the author needed not to have made any apology, 
as the Negro brain has not yet received a tithe of the illustration it 
demands. * 

The meninges did not present any lines or speckles of black, nor 
did the arachnoid appear of a brown tint. The encephalon was of an 
elongate narrow form: the author speaks of it as narrow and long, 
considers its length as more apparent by reason of the narrowness, and 
not peculiar to it, but to be observed not unfrequently in European 
brains. We believe that, speaking in general, length and narrowness 
may be said to be peculiar to Negro skulls and brains ; length, nar- 
rowness, and lowness, to be equally peculiar to the skulls and brains 
of Australians. 

The weight of the encephalon of this male Negro, when despoiled of 
its membranes, is stated by Professor Calori to have been 1,260 
grammes. This may be compared with the weights of other Negro 
brains, deduced by the process of gauging their skulls. The rules to 
be observed in applying this process are described in a Memoir read 
before the Royal Society.t In twelve male Negroes of unknown tribes 
the average weight was found to be 1,255 grammes ; in a male Fantee, 
1,179 grammes ; in three male Ashantees, 1,216 grammes ; in nine 
male Dahomans, 1,322 grammes ; in a male Akassa, 1,249 grammes, 
so that we are justified in concluding that Sig. Calori’s Negro’s brain 
was of fair average size for the race. The mean brain weight obtained 
from twenty-one English skulls of men was 1,425 grammes, that is, 
165 grammes more than Professor Calori’s Negro. 

In referring to the author’s resumé of the results of his observations, 
he says, the weight of the Negro brain is greater than that of the or- 
dinary European woman, and holds a middle place in the weights of 
brains of ordinary European men. (Without disputing the correctness 
of the author’s position, it should be remarked, that we have already 
seen that the average weight of the brain in European men consider- 
ably exceeds that of male Negroes.) The grey substance appears to 
be darker than in the European; in this Negro, from the greater 
abundance of the cerebral cells containing granules of pigment, which 
seemed to be derived from venous injection and the greater blackness 
of the blood. Concerning the latter, the author says, all doubt is not 
yet removed, whether it may be native or an effect of disease, specially 
of the respiratory organs, or of climate. Professor Calori testifies to 
the fact. The stratum of grey substance covering the cerebral con- 
volutions is of a like thickness to that seen in Europeans. So also 

* Professor Luigi Calori is the author of A Complete Atlas of Human 


Anatomy. 
+ Proceedings of the Royal Society, 1868, vol. xvi, No. 98, p. 236. 
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do the colour and consistence of the white substance seem to be 
the same. The cerebral convolutions, although they may be more 
simple, that is, a little more broad, less incised, less frequently folded, 
and separated by sulci somewhat less profound, exhibit, notwithstand- 
ing, much complication. Here again the author shows his devotion 
to truth. He testifies to the fact of the less complication in every 
respect of the convolutions of the Negro hemispheres to those of 
Europeans. None of those who have considered that they have seen 
a very decided difference between the two have said more. From the 
direction of the fissure of Sylvius and that of Rolando we are not able 
to deduce differences sufficient to distinguish the brain of the Negro 
from that of an European. The cerebral convolutions are collected 
into an equal number of lobes, as in Europeans ; the frontal being 
distinguished by being long, narrow, and low, and the tempero- 
sphenoidal by being in proportion in the brain of our Negro a little 
higher, but less broad. Of all the cerebral convolutions, those of 
the frontal lobes present a notable difference, supposing that it is 
generally true that in the European the middle order, or stratum, of 
the frontal convolutions is confounded with the superior stratum, 
or more strictly with the superior external frontal convolution, and 
the inferior stratum remains always free and, as it were, independent. 
In our Negro, the inferior is confused with the middle stratum, as in 
the brain of the Hottentot Venus ; but the middle stratum is not, as 
in this, separated, but is suddenly confounded with the external 
superior frontal convolution, not otherwise than as in the Euro- 
pean ; the internal superior convolution, or that of the edge of the 
hemispheres, alone remaining free or independent. The weights being 
equal, the extension of the superficies of the cerebral convolutions 
of our Negro is something less than that of the convolutions of the 
brain of an ordinary European man. Speaking proportionately of the 
extension of the superficies of the cerebral convolutions, that of the 
convolutions of the frontal lobes of our Negro is greater than that 
of the frontal lobes of an ordinary European man, which constitutes a 
true compensation in favour of the frontal lobes of this Negro. Look- 
ing to this compensation and the weight of the brain, it seems that 
the brain of our Negro ought not to be confounded with that of the 
European woman, but should hold an intermediate position between 
that and the European man, or man of our race. In the other parts 
of the encephalon, excepting the superior vermiform process of the 
cerebellum, there are no characters which truly distinguish the brain 
of the Negro from that of the European. Lastly, the cerebral nerves 
cannot be said in our Negro to be larger with respect to the weight of 
the brain, but are in a manner proportionate ; without we except the 
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sympathetic, the glosso-pharyngeal, and the vagus, which are a little 
smaller, and the accessory nerve of Willis, which is somewhat more 
voluminous. (This agrees pretty much with the observations of 
Tiedemann. ) 

Every true anthropologist must feel grateful to Professor Calori for 
his elaborate description, which we have not been able to go into in 
that special manner it deserves, and for the fine series of illustrations 
of the brain of a Guinea Negro. These illustrations embrace a vertical 
view of the encephalon (Tav. 1), a profile view of the same (Tav. 1), 
an anterior view of the same (Tav. 111), a posterior view of the same 
(Tav. tv). The last two views are very uncommon in anatomical plates. 
A base view of the encephalon (Tav. v), a base view of the cerebrum 
(Tav. vi), a view of the encephalon, exhibiting the inside of one 
hemisphere, and a perpendicular section through the middle of the 
corpus callosum, cerebellum, etc. (Tav. vi); a horizontal section of 
the left hemisphere opening the lateral ventricle (fig. 8); the cerebellum 
seen on its upper surface (fig. 9) ; the same seen on the left side (fig. 
10) ; and the cerebral nerves seen at their origins (fig. 11, Tav. vii). 
The whole of these beautiful plates, which exhibit the Negro brain in 
a manner much superior to and more complete than any that have 
preceded them, are executed ina good style of lithography, of the full 
size of nature, so as to constitute a very valuable contribution to 
anthropological anatomy. 

In this work, as we have already hinted, the author has never lost 
sight of his fealty to truth. He has faithfully described what he has 
seen. At the same time it is apparent throughout that he is wishful 
to mark every item wherein his Negro’s brain agreed with that of 
Europeans, and to explain away, in a deprecatory manner, every item 
in which it differed. The tone of his mind is fully manifested in the 
concluding paragraph of his memoir, to which we will recur imme- 
diately. 

It ought not to be supposed that anatomists are fully acquainted 
with the differences which distinguish the origination and conforma- 
tion of the brain of the Negro. A comparative knowledge of such a 
complex organ is not to be acquired and made perfect at the first essay ; 
and it is most consonant with true philosophy to acknowledge that at 
present very little is conclusively demonstrated on the subject. We 
must, therefore, welcome heartily every sound contribution like that 
of Signor Calori. It is easy to point out the errors into which Tiede- 
mann and others have fallen, who have entered upon the investigation 
of the Negro’s brain under the influence of a priori notions. How- 
ever amiable, however pardonable have been the motives that have 
animated them, there is no denying that such efforts are not worthy 
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of confidence ; that they are really more fitted to be suspected than 
to be trusted. The world may not look upon such obscure, difficult, 
and recondite problems as of that worth and importance to be fit to 
interrupt the ordinary course of events. Yet such inquiries lie at the 
foundation of all our knowledge of human races, and ought to form 
the real, although remote, basis of all legislation and government. Up 
to the present moment it may be safely affirmed that the entire attain- 
ments of legislators and rulers on anthropology are to be regarded as a 
mere bundle of prejudices. _These persons have undertaken to rule 
mankind, but have omitted to learn what is the organisation, what are 
the functions and the faculties of man, and how these essentially and 
totally differ in the different races of man—+.e., the alphabet of anthro- 
pology. In spite of all the teachings of all ages, they have, without 
any adequate inquiry, as it were, simplified the subject ; have assumed 
the position that mankind are all one and the same, one in organisa- 
tion, one in faculties, one in capabilities ; in fact, that by education and 
development all the various races of man may become equal. The his- 
tory of every human race in every age proves the utter untruthful- 
ness of this position by giving relief to the peculiarities of each. To 
look upon the history of mankind in the present century is in reality 
to look upon the demonstration of the absolute falsity of such a posi- 
tion, written in characters of light in every accessible region of the globe. 
Yet the delusion of development goes on, dragging all its horrific conse- 
quences in its train without interruption, without a pause. The late san- 
guinary events across the Atlantic, which, according to the reports of 
recent travellers, have already resulted inconsigning more thanaquarter 
of the four millions of Negroes to destruction (all in the name of huma- 
nity too !), are totally unheeded by the believers in amelioration and 
equality—the most cruel and delusive doctrines that ever found advo- 
cates, however they may be coloured by the motives influencing their 
advocates. The readers of the Anthropological Review can scarcely 
have forgotten the withering demonstration of the futility of the no- 
tions of a philosophical and enlightened legislator, who weakly regards 
education as sufficient to raise all mankind to the same high level.* 
Still the unfounded delusion is not at all arrested, but goes on and 
flourishes. This legislator entertains a hope that the perennial griev- 
ances of Ireland may be eradicated by his panacea. Regarding him as 
a philosopher and capable of learning some of the teachings of anthro- 
pology, could his prepossessions be overcome, the best wish we have 
for him is that he should go to school again, should search out the 
multitudes of Irish who are now to be found in all our large towns, 

* Anthrop. Review, vol. iv, No. xiii, April, 1866, p. 113, “ Race in Legisla- 
tion and Political Economy.” 
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and are to be studied there by any one who is not too squeamish to 
descend into the dirtiest, most obscure and miserable precincts of these 
towns, where filth, squalor, stench, disorder of every kind abound, 
and where something true, but neither complimentary, nor, indeed, 
hopeful, may be learned of the Irish. It may at least be learned that 
where they are en masse the Irish are unchangeable, and that it is use- 
less to hope for their improvement, except by that objectionable mode 
which got the name of miscegenation in the United States of late 
of real degeneration of the higher race. 

Our author, in his concluding paragraph, with creditable reserve, 
says that, if the propositions he has deduced from the Negro’s brain 
should, by further observation, be acknowledged not to differ from the 
truth, he believes that the picture of the Negro drawn by Virey and 
others will have much to be modified. Professor Calori has produced 
a good contribution towards the solution of the problem of the pecu- 
liarities of the organisation of the brain of the Negro. Much, very 
much, more must be done before we can undertake to say how these 
peculiarities tend to produce those characteristics, which mark and 
always have marked his distinguishing grade among human races. 
Every temperate and instructed mind must be convinced of the defects 
in his character when compared with Europeans, and see that both 
spontaneous and exotic influences have utterly failed to bring about 
any important development which can overcome them. All experience 
tends to the same result. This is a strong presumptive argument that 
diversities of organisation exist, whether demonstrable or not. 

We have taken some pains to compare the figures of Signor Calori’s 
Negro brain with those of European brains, produced by the most accu- 
rate observers ; we especially refer to those of Gratiolet and Rudolph 
Wagner, to which may be added unpublished lithographs of Professor 
Sebastian, of Groningen. In size and form the European and Negro 
brains are at once seen to be different. The frontal lobes of the latter 
are, it seems to us, less. The convolutions are decidedly more simple, 
less complicated, as it were, less elaborated ; in which characters they 
agree much more closely with the figure of the brain of the Hottentot 
Venus, given by Tiedemann and repeated by Gratiolet, and with the 
accurate figures of the brain of the Bushwoman, contained in Pro- 
fessor John Marshall’s Memoir in the Philosophical Transactions.* If 
we do not err, the brains of the Bushwomen of Tiedemann, Gratiolet 
and Marshall stand lowest as to the simplicity of their convolutions ; 
the brains of the Negroes of Tiedemann (Honoré), Sebastian and Calori 
come next in degree of complexity ; and the brains of Europeans, de- 
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* « On the Brain of a Bushwoman,” and “ On the Brains of two Idiots of 
European descent,” Phil. Trans., 1864, p. 501. 
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lineated by Gratiolet* and Rudolph Wagner, are distinguished by 
a richness of complexity in their convolutions (especially those of 
Gauss—a very distinguished mathematician and astronomer—Dirich- 
let, and Hermann) quite unknown to the others. There. are cer- 
tainly degrees even in these. The brains of women, of which figures 
are given by Huschke t and Rudolph Wagner,{ come much nearer in 
point of simplicity of convolutions to the Negroes’ brains than those 
of the men. And the brain of the Naturalist, aged seventy, depicted 
by Wagner, is marked by much greater simplicity of convolutions 
than those of Gauss and the others already named, which have been 
so carefully and very beautifully delineated in Rudolph Wagner's 
work.§ It may be noticed that Professor Marshall states that simpli- 
city in the convolutions of the brain is a mark of “ structural inferior- 
ity,” and that a want of symmetry in the convolutions of the two 
hemispheres of the brain, || which is perceived in Professor Calori’s 
Negro, is a * human character.” 


J. B. D. 


* Mémoire sur les plis cerébraux de Vhomme, etc., folio. 

+ Schedel, Hirn und Seele, 1854, folio. 

t Ueber den Hirnbau der Mikrocephalen, u.s.w., 1862, quarto. 

§ Ueber die typischen Verschiedenheiten der Windungen der Hemisphiren, 
u.s.w., 1860. Sechs Kupfertafeln. 

|| Notwithstanding, the complexity of the problem of an estimate of the 
cerebral power of any given individual or race, from an examination of the 
brain, may be better perceived after reading the following passage from the 
work of an able anatomist, which has come into our hands since what pre- 
cedes was written :—‘In estimating the comparative value of the convolu- 
tions in different individuals, not only should we look at the number of gyri 
seen on a surface examination; but the depth of the sulci, the thickness of 
the grey matter, and the quality of the tissue composing the convolutions, 
ought to be considered. A brain with deep sulci, conjoined with a thick 
layer of grey substance, but with comparatively simple gyri, might present 
as great an extent of grey matter as one, the convolutions of which are 
much more tortuous, though less deep. That grey matter is presumably the 
most active which contains the greatest number of nerve-cells in a given 
area; but what the comparative quantity of nerve-cells may be in a given 
extent of convolutions from corresponding parts of the brain, in individuals 
of different sexes, or of different races, or even in convolutions taken from 
different parts of the brain of the same individual, we have at present no 
definite information. Structurally, therefore, one may say, that cerebrum 
presents the most complex organisation in which, with a large proportion of 
nerve-cells in its grey matter, the foldings of the surface are complex, the 
sulci are numerous and deep, and the grey substance possesses relatively 
considerable thickness” (p. 26).—The Convolutions of the Human Cerebrum 
Topographically Considered. By Wm. Turner, M.B.: 1866. 
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THE IRAN AND TURAN.* 





Tue Turanian is the impersonation of material power. He is the 
merely muscular man at his maximum of collective development. 
He is not inherently a savage, but he is radically a barbarian. He 
does not live from hand to mouth, like a beast, but neither has he in 
full measure the moral and intellectual endowments of the true man. 
He can labour and he can accumulate, but he cannot think and 
aspire like a Caucasian. Of the two grand elements of superior 
human life, he is more deficient in the sentiments than the faculties. 
And of the latter, he is better provided with those which conduce to 
the acquisition of knowledge than the origination of ideas. As 
already remarked, he is the child of humanity, and we may observe 
just now sadly in want of some additional schooling. The cerebral 
physiologist has no difficulty in assigning the causes of these defici- 
encies, in detecting the sources of these limitations. The brain, 
though large in volume, is coarse in texture. It has quantity but not 
quality. The cranium is wanting in coronaldevelopment. The entire 
contour and expression of the face is unmistakably indicative of im- 
perfection in the cerebral convolutions, a conclusion sustained also by 
the form and carriage of the body. The temperament is low, being 
at the best fibrous, but generally inclining to the lymphatic. The 
Turanian is man arrested before reaching the Causasian stage of de- 
velopment ; in other words, he is simply the embryonic form of the 
Iranian. Of his superior antiquity, therefore, there can be no doubt, 
and as little of his inferiority in the grade both of moral and material 
being ; but he is capable of attaining to civilisation. Of this, we 
have ample evidence, both in the past and the present, and the only 
question is, was this civilisation aboriginal or imported? We incline 
to the former, not, however, ignoring the assistance received, and the 
elements assimilated from Iran, during the comparatively later ages 
of Caucasian greatness. Of these assimilations, that of Buddhism is 
the greatest, and in every way the most important, of which history 
bears record. It is the grandest known instance of the transference 
of faith from one distinctly marked race (the Caucasian) to another, 
so differently characterised as the Turanian. Christianity presenting 
us only with the phenomenon on that smaller scale, implied in the 
diffusion of a very modified Semitic creed among nations, mostly of 
Aryan lineage. The transference and diffusion of both these faiths, 


* Continued from p. 137, No. 21. 
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or rather of this ampler form of the one incarnational faith, over such 
an extensive area, is, however, a fact deserving of far more attention 
from the anthropologist than it has yet received. European thinkers 
being themselves involved in the movement, have failed to. recognise 
either its extent or importance, as a racial phenomenon ; their entire 
education and all their traditional habitudes of thought and belief, 
inclining them to regard it rather under its purely theological than 
its profounder ethnic aspect. We should, however, endeavour to rise 
above this narrowness, and bidding adieu to the little prejudices and 
misconceptions originating in the specialities of our own particular 
religion, race, and geographical position, attempt the solution of this 
great problem from the true humanitarian standpoint, whence races 
are regarded without favour or affection, and creeds, like codes, lan- 
guages, and philosophies, are esteemed but as the normal product of a 
certain type of character, itself the effect of a peculiar mental consti- 
tution, originating in the organic structure of some distinctly marked 
family of man. 

To fully understand this phenomenon, we must go back to the state 
of the world previous to its advent, and so mount to the causes 
which produced, and the opportunities which favoured it. And, firstly, 
let us endeavour to define its own essential character, as we shall 
thus be the better enabled to estimate its true vocation in the world. 
3uddhism and Christianity, then, are essentially negative forms of 
faith, the product of that great age of analysis and disintegration, 
which has eventuated socially, in the destruction of the ancient 
hereditary hierarchies, and in the general,dislocation of all the sub- 
ordinate castes, and intellectually, in the dethronement of @ priori 
principles and the enthronement of @ posteriori facts ; language as the 
appropriate instrumentality for the expression of ideas being simulta- 
neously broken down, from the sublime inflectional grandeur of Latin 
and Greek, Zend and Sanscrit, into the petty particles which consti- 
tute the modern element of English, French, Italian, Persian, and 
Bengalee. Such a movement was rendered unavoidable by the law 
of reaction. Edification, social and intellectual, had proceeded to the 
extent of producing a despotic authority, which resisted progress, and 
stifled ali young life by the oppressive weight of defunct forms, that 
limited action and repressed thought. Ancient helps had become fos- 
silised into modern hinderances. The system was everything ; the 
man was nothing. It was a dead past strangling a living present. 
This was the condition of things in ancient Egypt, Palestine, Chaldea 
and India, at the dawn of authentic history. Against this process of 
gradual and otherwise hopeless fossilisation, it was absolutely neces- 
sary that humanity, through some of its members at least, should 
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enter its practical protest, which, theologically, took the form of Bud- 
dhism in India and Christianity in Palestine, while, politically, it 
meant Tartar conquest and Gothic invasion. We now then not only 
begin to understand the fundamentally democratic and even commu- 
nistic character of these faiths, but why, in their almost mundane 
diffusion, they synchronised with the military triumph of the lower 
muscular over the higher nervous races. 

These we know are very unpleasant truths, not only to “the re- 
ligious world,” but also the radical party ; but what, as we have said, 
if these schools be founded on that phase of error, which originates 
in the overstatement and exaggeration of truth. What if we tell 
them that as a sect and party they are not new, but, on the contrary, 
represent a mundane movement, now nearly exhausted, and rapidly 
approaching its inevitable termination—a reaction towards order and 
authority, confusion ending in reedification, chaos ultimating in crea- 
tion—according to the Providential laws of this divinely constituted 
universe ! 

We have spoken of Buddhism and Christianity as branches of the 
same tree, parts of the same great movement towards the analysis 
and disintegration of an effete past. We have shown that they ori- 
ginated in similar wants, and were accompanied by corresponding 
ethnic commotions ; but we have as yet by no means exhausted their 
parallelism. Both are based on that peculiar form of Pantheism, 
which culminates in an incarnational advent, “God manifest in the 
flesh.” Both in their necessity, even as negative faiths, for some kind 
of ecclesiastical organisation, developed a celibate hierarchy, that is a 
sacerdotal aristocracy, constantly recruited from the democratic laity. 
Both are opposed in spirit, to the claims of birth and the privileges of 
wealth, and each lauds in almost identical terms, the advantages of 
poverty and the merits of humility. A broken heart and a contrite 
spirit are alike the objects of highest aspiration to the devotees of 
either—spiritual self-tenunciation being combined, in each, with the 
stoutest social assertion of a vigorous individualism—the hoped-for 
absorption into one being for eternity, the division into many, for time. 
Both commend beneficence—a division of goods among the poor ; 
theoretically, to the extent of communism, practically, to the point of 
adequately endowing certain well appointed abbeys and lamissaries, or 
otherwise contributing to the maintenance of God’s poor, the religious 
orders, whose especial vocation it is to despise this world, and live 
only for the next. Both profess peace on earth and goodwill towards 
men, and each has been accompanied and followed by some of the 
most stupendous wars, invasions, and conquests, of which the records 
of either Europe or Asia make mention. To speak after this of such 
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minor features as similarity of vesture and organisation among their 
monastic orders, or identity of ritual in the ministrations of their 
celebrant clergy, to dwell in the words of M. Hue, on “the cross, the 
mitre, the dalmatique, the double choir, the psalmody, the exorcisms, 
the incense box, the benediction, the worship of saints, the fasts, pro- 
cessions, litanies, and holy water,” would be altogether superfluous— 
such additional proofs would never be seen or appreciated by some 
people—and they certainly are not wanted by others. To conclude 
this strange parallel in doctrine, ceremonial and fortune, as Buddhism 
originated in India, whence it has since been expelled, so Christianity 
was promulgated in Palestine, where, however, it is now almost un- 
known, and as the Hindoos have returned to Brahmanism, so the Jews 
are universally monotheists—facts of correlation scarcely explicable 
by mere coincidence, and indicative of some underlying element, coin- 
mon to both these sublime forms of incarnational Pantheism. 

We have hitherto contemplated this subject almost wholly from the 
historical standpoint, let us now enter somewhat more profoundly into 
its ethnic bearings, where we shall probably find some points of dif- 
ference as well as of resemblance, between Buddhism and Christianity ; 
and, in the first place, it may be remarked that the former originated in 
an Aryan and the latter in a Semitic area, while the first is now almost 
wholly Turanian in its site, while the second is still predominantly 
Caucasian. These facts are sufficiently indicative of the superiority 
of Christianity to its Eastern relative and rival, in accordance with 
the admitted Ethnic superiority of its apostles and converts; but they 
are not adequate to prove its radical diversity. And yet this funda- 
mental identity of forms of faith, so widely separated geographically, 
§ and at present entertained by races so distinct in type as the Western 
Aryans and Eastern Turanians, is suggestive of strange reflections. 
By what necessity were the Turanians compelled to so extensively 
adopt a Caucasian creed? And conversely, by what influence were 
the eminently monotheistic Semites prepared to become the founders 
and apostles of a tritheistic and incarnational faith like Christianity, 
so feebly Semitic in its formal doctrine, and so thoroughly Aryan in ; 
its profounder spirit and its more popular legends? Had the Turanians 
outgrown their former lessons, and so felt their need of a renewal of 
Aryan influence? And must not Palestine have been largely suffused 
with Aryan blood ere it could have become the theatre of such a theolo- 
gical revolution as is implied in the origination and early propagation 
of the faith of the cross, to which the subsequent testimony of eighteen 
centuries shows the pure Hebrews to be so decidedly inimical. We 
know that these are questions with which ordinary historians do not 
trouble themselves, and which a large school, of otherwise profound 
XXII. X 
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thinkers purposely ignore. But our purpose is to show that no his- 
tory worthy of the name can be written without, at least, the attempted 
solution of such ethnic problems that underlie the theological, poli- 
tical, social, and intellectual movements with which history professes 
to render us familiar, but of which it has hitherto only skimmed the 
surface. 

We are rather severe on historians. We have been so in previous 
papers; but it must not be supposed that we treat them with any in- 
tentional disrespect, or that we regard their peculiar province as other 
than the very highest in the entire range of literature. But we wish 
to correct their errors, and show their shortcomings in connection 
with that minor department to which we have more especially directed 
our attention, and which, when further developed, cannot fail to throw 
additional light on those events, to whose narration their labours are 
devoted. In the meantime they will, doubtless, reply, that this fur- 
ther development of anthropological science in its bearing on historical 
researches rests with us, and we cheerfully admit the truth of the 
allegation; and shall proceed with our labours in the hope of their 
ultimately benefiting historians, if not those with whom it is our 
privilege to be cotemporary, at least those who may succeed them in 
an age of larger views and profounder thought, of wider outlook and 
deeper insight than the present. 

As regards the acceptance of Buddhism by the Turanians, the sub- 
ject divides itself into the conditions which favoured its diffusion, and 
the modifications it has undergone at the hands of its alien converts. 
And here the most signal fact which strikes an observer is that its 
greatest triumphs were not achieved at the heart of Turanian culture, 
that is in China proper, but rather among the nomads, and those cir- 
cumambient peoples of pure or partial Turanian blood, but of inferior 
culture, such as the Cochin Chinese, Siamese, Burmese, and Thibetans; 
to say nothing of the insular Japanese, whose Buddhism assuredly 
demands profounder investigation than has yet been accorded to it. 
Moreover, in China it is not the literati who have accepted it. They 
to a man are the disciples of Confucius and Lao-T'seu. Thus, then, it 
would seem that it was not the presence, but the absence of ideas in 
the Turanian mind, which favoured the diffusion of this Caucasian 
faith. Was there not a somewhat similar phenomenon, though in a 
less pronounced form, attendant on the diffusion of Christianity among 
the civilised populations and barbarian conquerors of postclassic 
Europe? We shall hereafter see that this common speciality attend- 
ant on the propagation of these negative creeds was not an accident, 
but a necessity ; because a normally characteristic feature of such theo- 
logical products of an analytical and disintegrative era. Let us never 
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forget, in the course of these speculations, that the predominant creed 
of a time must be its best, because its truest exponent, and that while 
events are the fairest admeasurement of the spirit of an age in the 
sphere of action, beliefs are its most trustworthy indications in the 
sphere of thought. 

We have said that the diffusion of Buddhism and Christianity 
synchronised with the triumph of the muscular races, that is of the 
Turanians in Asia and the Teutons in Europe, and we have also shown 
that these faiths are theoretically communistic and practically demo- 
cratic in their spirit and tendency. Thus, then, it becomes at once 
obvious that the ethnic commotion and the theologico-socialistie re- 
volution which ensued on the universal collapse of the old Caucasian 
civilisation, were but consentaneous parts of the same humanitarian 
movement, contributive streams to the same mundane (ebb) tide. It 
was everywhere the same triumph of quantity over quality, of matter 
over mind, the return to chaos preparatory to re-creation, the baptism 
of death previous to re-birth. It was this to the nervous races—its 
subjects. It was exactly the reverse of this to the muscular races— 
its agents. They were then at their perihelion, at their maximum of 
energy in the sphere of action, and, perhaps, of susceptibility in that 
of thought. It was their floodtide, their positive era of growth and 
progress, when they not only culminated in power but expanded in 
intellect, beyond the experience of any former age. Hence, then, the 
readiness with which the Turanians accepted an Aryan faith, and the 
facility with which the western Aryans submitted to the inoculation 
of such Semitic ideas as are involved in Christianity. 

We may now then begin to understand not only how geographically 
extensive, but also how prefoundly searching was that stupendous 
movement, which eventuated in Gothic supremacy in the West and 
Tartar domination in the East. It was a result for which the sure 
preparation had extended over many previous ages, and for its ulti- 
mate success, it demanded not merely the arousing of the muscular 
races from without, but also a corresponding insurrection of the mus- 
cular classes from within. This requires explanation. Caste, as we 
have already remarked, when rightly based, is simply race within 
race. This, of course, implies that the highest caste has the purest 
blood—the best development of the nervous system, the finest struc- 
ture of body and the most vigorous constitution of mind. It need 
scarcely be said that this is only so, when caste has been legitimately 
developed from within among the higher races, or, as in the case of 
ancient Egypt and India, has been imposed by them, in virtue of 
conquest and immigration, on the lower. In either case we may find 
caste in its vigour. But to this condition of things, with its good of 
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edification and its ultimate evil of restriction, there is an inevitable 
termination, the effeteness, mental and physical, of the ruling orders, 
and the consequent insurrection of their subjects on the one hand, 
and the irruption of their enemies on the other. Both were magnifi- 
cently exemplified on a truly mundane scale at the great collapse of 
high Caucasian culture to which we have been alluding. Now such 
an insurrectionary movement from within, as we have been describing, 
implies not merely the submergence of the temporal aristocracy, but 
the spiritual hierarchy of a people. Buddhism was the form which this 
insurrectionary movement assumed in India, where, owing to the old 
hierarchical constitution of society having survived, the conflicting 
elements are more clearly defined than in the West, where the temporal 
had long dominated the spiritual power. 

We thus see why Buddhism, though the product of an Aryan area, 
was, nevertheless, so admirably adapted to Turanian requirements. 
It was both theologically and ecclesiastically, in doctrine and organis- 
ation, in spirit and in practice, the outcome of the lower, and, there- 
fore, semi-Turanian elements of Hindu Society. It was the voice of 
social insurrection responding to the shouts of military invasion. It 
was “the fountains of the great deep,” meeting the floods which poured 
down when “the windows of heaven were opened” for the production 
of a universal deluge. That the force of these remarks may be fully 
understood, let us remind the reader that the highest caste, in every 
well-regulated community is the most thoroughly Caucasianised, and 
that as you descend the scale, the tendency is towards Turanian spe- 
cialities of structure and characteristics of mind, in an Aryan people, 
while in a Semitic it would conversely be towards a Negroid form—— 
each family approximating, in its ruder members, to the coarser type 
of its wild correlate. 

Ere concluding these remarks on Buddhism and Christianity in their 
relation to racial movements and characteristics, a few words on their 
prospective fortunes, as dependant on the same forces, may not be al- 
together misplaced. And here we may premise that from the entire 
tenor of the foregoing remarks, the reader cannot fail to have per- 
ceived that we regard these faiths as essentially transitional, and, 
therefore, almost purely negative forms of the theological idea; in 
short, to use a modern phrase, the Protestant phase of religion, as con- 
tradistinguished from its more positive aspect, under the hereditary 
hierarchies of monumental and traditional civilisation. Hence the 
propriety of their being the dominant creeds of humanity during the 
rule of the muscular races, and the especial fitness of Buddhism, as 
the lower and less spiritual of the two, for the Turanian type. But if 
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this view be correct, their tenor of power cannot fail to be affected by 
the great racial fact of our day, the present resurrection and ap- 
proaching predominance of the nervous races, which must eventuate 
in a reedification of society on a hierarchical basis, and the restoration 
of religion from its negative and Protestant to its affirmative and 
positive form. Now this reedification, whether in the theological, 
political, or social sphere, throughout the entire Caucasian area, is a 
mere question of time and circumstance. As a great humanitarian 
eventuality, it is inevitable, whatever the how and the when of its 
effectuation. While, coincident with this, there cannot fail to be the 
conquest and colonisation of Turania, a process we fear fatal to the 
levelling tendencies, if not the pantheistic proclivities of its adopted 
and much cherished Buddhism. Still here, if anywhere, caste will be 
resisted, to which in its true hierarchical form, more especially, the 
material element in humanity is most decidedly inimical. The 
example of India is, however, fatal to such a hope, for here we see a 
primitive Turanian area, converted by successive Caucasian conquests 
and immigrations, into the most enduring seat of caste the world has ever 
known. Now there is nothing to prevent not only Burmah and Siam, 
but even China itself, from becoming a second India, in that epicycle 
of Caucasian greatness which will renew the Aryan conquests of 
former ages, and carry European institutions not only to the banks of 
the Ganges, but the shores of the Yellow Sea. 

But the future can only be, in a measure, the epicycle of the 
past. Prospects imply retrospects; let us then indulge in them 
for a moment as regards Iran and Turan, more especially in relation 
to their common faith. Buddhism and Christianity were once re- 
garded as radically distinct creeds, the former wholly of Aryan and 
the latter of purely Semitic origin. We now know that the incarna- 
tional element which underlies both, and which they share in com- 
mon with Brahmanism, is solely of Aryan lineage, being the culmi- 
nating point of that spiritual Pantheism, which is the normal theo- 
logical product of the intellectual division of the Caucasian family, 
and directly opposed to the pure theism of the more morally exalted 
Semites. Strictly speaking, then, Buddhism and Christianity are the 
modern phase of the olden incarnational faith of the ancient Aryan 
hierarchy, of which we have a decadent remnant in existing Brah- 
manism, but which, under various forms, seems to have prevailed, 
throughout the larger portion, if not the whole of the Aryan area, 
and of which there are still perceptible traces in Classic, Celtic, and 
Scandinavian mythology. Such an area implies a proportionate 
antiquity, antedating not only history but tradition. Here, then, we 
have the key to some rather difficult problems, not only the rela- 
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tionship of Buddhism to Christianity, but also the diffusion of the 
latter throughout the West, a result of the long previous prepara- 
tion of the European mind for its reception, combined with the 
ethnic fact of its profound adaptation to the mental constitution of 
its converts. Does not this profound antiquity also indicate the 
possibility of previous action on the Turanian mind, in ages when 
historic Buddhism was certainly unknown, but when a prehistoric 
form of incarnationalism flourished, whereof the worship of Creeshna 
in the east and Odin in the west are long reverberated echoes. 

We have spoken of Buddhism and Christianity as modernised forms 
of the ancient Aryan faith, adapted by the non-hereditary character 
of their hierarchy, and other changes in their ecclesiastical constitution 
and social tendencies, to the requirements of a disintegrative era 
and the rule of the muscular races. But it must not be supposed 
that the Semites wholly escaped the influence of that mundane tide, 
which substituted the Lama for the Brahman, and while it placed 
a celibate Pope in the chair of St. Peter, brought Attila to the 
Danube and Alaric to the Tiber. The faith of Islam is Judaism, 
deprived of its Levites, and devoid of its sacrifices. It is Semitic 
theism, stripped of its hereditary hierarchy and imposing ceremonial, 
a magnificent spirit waiting for its time vesture. In truth, the out- 
burst of the desert Arab from the South, was profoundly akin to that 
of the yet ruder Goth from the North. It was an iconoclastic barbarism, 
overwhelming the venerable remains of an effete civilisation, and dif- 
fered from the former movement only in the fact that its agents were 
Semites not Aryans, and so monotheistic rather than Pantheistic in 
their theological proclivities. Was it not, indeed, more immediately 
due to these internal conflicts of the Caucasian peoples, that the 
Turanian Nomad was enabled to make so large and so lasting a lodg- 
ment within their area. Let us remember that it was not only Goth 
against Roman, but also Arab against Persian, ere the throne of the 
Seljuks was founded on the ruins of Saracenic power, while the rise 
of the Osmanlies was, in a sense, consequent on the Aryan exhaustion 
which followed the crusades. The more profoundly history is studied, 
the more clearly manifest becomes the existence of these mundane 
tides, whereof, the analytical and disintegrative movement to which 
we have been alluding, is the most important on record, whether 
contemplated ethnically, as the world-wide triumph of inferior races, 
or morally, as the displacement and dilapidation of languages and in- 
stitutions, religions and philosophies, which accompanied and followed 
this temporary submergence of the higher by the lower type of 
humanity. 

If in the course of these speculations we have ventured upon any- 
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thing approaching to vaticination, let it be distinctly understood that 
we do so with all diffidence, and in the full consciousness that our most 
carefully considered conclusions are liable to utter falsification from 
forces and combinatious altogether beyond our ken. With this 
understanding then, let us for a moment contemplate the probabilities 
of the future, in so far as they seem dependant upon Ethnic condi- 
tions. The world is now in the process of recovery from the racial 
collapse of its higher types; and in this resurgence it is the Aryan 
and not the Semite who is the more immediate heir of empire. This 
decides that it is the Turanian rather than the Negro, who is to be 
the principal alien recipient of the civilising influences of the more 
immediate future. These influences must bear the predominant 
stamp of western Europe, and this implies Aryan intellectuality sub- 
limated by Semitic aspiration, the noblest combination the world has 
ever seen. Theologically, this means Semitic belief in the unity of 
God, and Aryan affirmation of the divinity of man, in pulpit phraseo- 
logy, that humanity is the Christ, God manifest in the flesh. It is this 
infusion of the Semitic element of unity, even in its present very im- 
perfect form, which has given existent Christianity its admitted 
superiority to the more eastern phase of incarnationalism, and which 
purified of its tritheism, and its adoration of the Virgin, will raise 
3rahmanism from its practical Polytheism, and Buddhism from its 
virtually atheistic pursuit of the negative felicity of Nirwana. The 
good missionary who now goes out to fight his brother pantheists in 
the farther east, will perhaps some day learn that when “ nations are 
born in a day,” it is not through the sectarianism that denies and 
derides their Gods, but rather that universal “ charity which believeth 
all things,” and which consequently appeals, not to the superficial 
errors of use and wont by which men are divided, but rather to 
those fundamental truths in which, despite of time and distance, they 
are found to agree. 

3ut the imperial predominance of Europe implies “ conversion,” 
not only in the theological, but also the political, social, and intel- 
lectual sense of the term. Whatever elements of European life, 
Persia, India, China, and Japan can absorb and assimilate, they will, 
and the degree of their receptivity must depend on that of their con- 
sanguinity ; and in this process it is possible that the oriental Aryans 
will be found most important instrumentalities, as a time-honoured 
medium between the extreme west and the extreme east, literally, 
between the resuscitated Celt and effete Mongol. This movement has 
already commenced. India is being slowly but surely Anglicised, and 
when we have got rid of our vulgar, materialistic, and in truth, semi- 
mongolic TPhilistinism, on the one hand, and our petty, bigoted 
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sectarianism, on the other, this process of practical conversion will go 


on apace. 


We have also inaugurated direct commercial relations with 


China and Japan, and these cannot fail to be followed by others of a 


yet higher character. 


But in these speculations, we should never forget that there are 
prejudices of race as well as of faith, and that our tendency, in virtue 
of ethnic relationship and geographical position, is to unduly exalt 
the Celt and proportionately undervalue his neighbours. In the 
matter more immediately before us, for example, it will be well to re- 
member that the racial correlate of the Mongol is the Slavon, while 
the Tartar finds his Caucasian congener in the Teuton. Russia and 
Germany, then, must not be omitted in our speculations on Asia’s 
While even as regards India, its profounder 
lingual and other specialities, rather ally it to the Classic than the 
Celtic area of the west, our more immediate oriental kinsmen being, 
neither Aryans nor Turanians, but Semites, to whose relationship 
and destiny, we may perhaps hereafter devote a special article. 

The Slavon alréady possesses Siberia, while he is conquering Tar- 


impending futurity. 


tury and threatening China. 


In truth, the conquest of Asia by 


Europe is much farther advanced in the north than the south. The 
great and all-important fact, however, for the Turanians, and more 


especially for their Nomads, is the railway. 
isolation is at an end. 


Their age of geographical 
In less than a century their steppes will be 


no longer an impenetrable retreat; and here we are again brought 
face to face with another great ethnic problem, the possible exten- 


sion of the Caucasian type over a Turanian area. 


Has this been a 


realised fact in the past, and is it a possibility in the future? And 
this, again, involves the yet deeper problem, whither is humanity 
tending, upward and onward to gradual Caucasianisation, or down- 
ward and backward to a Mongolic type on the one hand, and a 


Negroid type on the other. 


Granting that there is a change, no 


anthropologist can doubt that its direction is towards improvement, 
in accordance with the movement of organic life from its commence- 
ment in the incalculable remoteness of geologic time ; and thus we 
are brought to the root of the whole matter, are we not now in the 
midst of a racial crisis, itself probably the result of telluric progress, 
demanding and evolving a higher organic development of the intel- 


lectual type of earthly being ? 


What does the rapid disappearance of 


savage races mean, more especially over such enormous areas as 


America and Australia ? 


From these remote regions Europe is sepa- 


rated by wide and tempestuous oceans, while the fertile yet woodless 
and unencumbered plains of Tartary will invite the teeming myriads 


of her industrious agriculturists, more especially from the central and 
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eastern states of Germany, to come and till them, whenever the iron 
road and the fiery horse of modern civilisation shall have penetrated 
within their borders. Let us remember that the full resurgence of 
the west implies the conquest and colonisation of the east ; that the 
resurrection of the nervous must eventuate in the racial baptism of 
the muscular races ; and, if we mistake not, it will be found, when 
Asia becomes for a season the appanage of Europe, that Germany 
holds a peculiar ethnic relation to Tartary, and Russia to Mongolia. 
We are aware that these speculations verge towards apparent con- 
flict with what may almost be termed the accepted and established 
principles of anthropological science, in regard to the permanence of 
racial type over given areas,—principles not lightly to be invaded, 
and to whose guidance we owe many important conclusions, on sub- 
jects otherwise beyond our grasp. But what we here mean is not 
oscillation of type occasioned by passing events, but that ethnic 
baptism by racial correlates, which is obviously a recurrent fact in 
human history, and therefore we may say a normal and periodic phe- 
nomenon in connection with the wellbeing and development of man. 
And this baptism, now about to be experienced by the lower Turanian 
type, is one of innervation, and therefore preeminently of organic 
growth and elevation. Let us clearly understand, that a baptism of 






























bone and muscle is simply a process of restoration to the higher type. 
The utmost which they can acquire in such a process of renovation is 
increased breadth, as a better basis, a stronger foundation for the 
loftier superstructures of after-ethnic development. But a baptism 
of nerve to the lower races is more than this. It not only restores 
them to their former state of mental vigour, but, we have reason to 
believe, infuses additional vitality into their system, and so prepares 
them for the organic development befitting a more advanced stage of 
tellurie growth. As already remarked, this underlies all the changes 
of which paleontology has revealed the record,—improvement of 
type, whether in the vegetable or animal kingdom, when normal and 
permanent, being but the necessary result of adaptation in the type 
as an organ, to the more advanced condition of that general earthlife, 
whereof it presumably discharges some special and really important 
function. It is the want of these profounder views which renders 
botany and zoology so superficial and unsatisfactory, and their ab- 
sence will render anthropology proportionately incomplete. Man, 
contemplated apart from the earth, of which he is the noblest, though 
as yet, perhaps, the most nearly germal organ, will never be fully un- 
derstood. It is only, indeed, when seen in this connexion, and with 
the frank admission that he is yet, even in his most advanced species, 


but an initial type, that we begin to understand the utter insignificance 
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of his present, as compared with the greatness of his future. It is 
only when beholding humanity from this standpoint that we can fully 
recognise its merely rudimentary character as a telluric organ, and so 
become prepared to admit the possibility of its ulterior development 
into genera and orders, as yet so feebly pronounced as to be all but 
undiscernible by the keenest observer, even though he’ were not 
blinded by those traditional idola, from which it is to be feared none 
of us are wholly exempt. 

And this brings us to the legitimate conclusion of this rather 
lengthened argument, what 7s the Turanian,—not as the Buddhistic 
disciple of the higher Iranian, but per se,—not us modified by alien 
influences, but in himself, as an aboriginal type of humanity, endowed 
with a ce~tain corporeal structure and corresponding mental constitu- 
tion, and so taking his own place in the universal scheme of things? 

And first, as to his habitat. Is he primarily arctic, or only northern, 
as contrasted with the intertropical or Negroid type of man? We in- 
cline to the latter view ; which, however, involves the logical neces- 
sity of regarding the Negroid and Turanian as the two generic types 
of the southern and northern man respectively, on the plane of un- 
assisted nature, the Caucasian being, in his Semitic form, a higher de- 
velopment of the former, and in his Aryan, of the latter. Let it be 
distinctly understood that we throw out this idea simply as a sug- 
gestion, without the slightest wish that it should be regarded as other 
than an incentive to farther inquiry. This again involves the con- 
clusion that the Turanian was once the all-pervading race, not merely 
of northern Asia, but also of the larger part of Europe. We use 
these qualifying terms because there seems to have been a negroid 
type in southern India, of which the Andaman islanders and the 
aborigines of the Indian Archipelago are probably a degraded remnant, 
and an Iberian or Kabyle type in Spain, and perhaps southern Italy, 
from before the remotest ages of tradition. 

Let us remember, in the course of these speculations, that ex- 
cluding the Arctic, or Esquimaux, and Samoyede families, on the one 
hand, and the eastern or colonial Aryans, on the other, we find a 
well-regulated gradation, in organisation, from the rude Mongols on 
the extreme east of the Old World, through the Tartars, Slavons, and 
Teutons, to the high-caste and nervous Celts of the extreme west. 
The classic peoples, like the eastern Aryans, have probably been 
affected by a Semitic infusion, whereof, indeed, tradition has preserved 
a faint remembrance in the story of Cadmus. On this view Europe, 
as the highest ethnic area within the old Turanian realm, became the 





point of emergence for the Aryan type ; as, conversely, Arabia served 
the same purpose for the Semites. Let us here remind the reader 
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that the primarily determining element of type is, we have reason to 
believe, telluric influence, whereof that of every distinctly marked 
ethnic area has a peculiar character reflected in the organisation of 
its aborigines, fundamentally unalterable; except through those 
changes which the lapse of geologic time introduces, and paleontology 
records. 

Now, what does Paleontology teach? Why, that the tendency of 
the animal kingdom is towards the development of the nervous sys- 
tem—equivalent to the gradual ascent of organic life in the scale of 
being. Now, this principle applied to humanity at its present stage, 
means Caucasianisation ; or, as we have said, development out of the 
Negroid into the Semitic, and out of the Turanian into the Aryan 
type. Now, granting such a process to be not only possible but actual, 
we can readily understand that its results would be accomplished 
partly by ethnic growth of the aborigines from within, and partly by 
supercession, or rather by racial baptism, in the form of immigration 
from without. Are there any facts to support these views? Does 
not archeology indicate the presence of a Turanian people, with an 
agglutinated language, on the site of Nineveh and Babylon? Do not 
languages, type, and tradition combine to indicate that India was 
once a part of the Turanian area? And within comparatively modern 
times, have not the Lapps yielded before their Caucasian neighbours 
throughout a considerable portion of Norway and Northern Sweden ? 
And to a keen anthropological observer, are there not obvious traces 
of an underlying Turanian element throughout the larger part of 
Europe, and even in the comparatively pure and isolated Celtic area 
of Britain? Nay, is not this perceptible even among the wild tribes 
of London, more especially when they are selected yet massed, as at 
an execution—just as the Iberian element in Ireland affords unmis- 
takeable evidence of its Negroid relationship among the more neglected 
peasantry of Munster and Connaught. This study of the lower castes, 
for let it not be supposed that caste, even in the most confused and 
revolutionary age, ever can be virtually abolished, will yet yield a rich 
harvest of ethnic facts of the utmost importance to anthropological 
science. 

We may then define the Turanian, by saying that he is the ethnic 
root, the wild stock, the material basis of the Aryan. This implies 
breadth and its product, animal force, as we have already said, a pre- 
dominantly basilar brain, in which moral sentiment and intellectual 
faculty have less preponderance over passional impulse than in the 
higher Caucasian. In such a race the mind will be mechanical rather 
than artistic, and incline to correct imitation rather than daring inno- 
vation. The character will be essentially practical and matter-of-fact, 
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manifesting Philistinism at the maximum, inclining neither to abstract 
thought on the one hand, nor esthetic culture on the other. The 
learning of such a people will eventuate in a laborious pedantry, and 
their manners be constrained by a rigid and burdensome ceremonial. 
Their popular religion will be a gross superstition in its beliefs, and a 
childish ritual in its celebration. Intellectual culture will land them 
in philosophic Pyrrhonism, when it does not carry them on to its 
legitimate terminus, blank Atheism. What has been said of ten- 
dencies nearer home here finds its effective realisation, “a philosophy 
or a superstition.” This extreme form of the Turanian mind will, 
however, be manifested in all its force only by the eastern, or Mongo- 
lic, branch of the family, of whom we see the civilised phase in the 
Chinese. 

And what then is China? <A mere recipient, and so an expiring echo, 
of prehistoric Caucasian culture, ora veritable though fossilified remnant 
of primeval Turanian civilisation, arrested at the monosyllabic stage of 
lingual development ; and so, probably, antedating not only Classic, 
Assyrian, Indian, and Egyptian, but even Cyclopean civilisation, and 
ascending to an antiquity of which no Caucasian people need dream 
in the way of rivalry. The speciality of China is that it represents 
the highest, yet the oldest, phase of Turanian culture, which has, 
moreover, been developed, not among the superior Tataric, but the 
ruder Mongolic type of the race. In geographical position, too, it is 
at the eastern extremity of the Turanian area, and so at the farthest 
remove, at least in longitude, from the great centres of Caucasian 
sivilisation. We have here then an accumulation of evidence in favour 
of its aboriginality ; a conclusion still further supported by its peculiar 
character on which the influence of race is so unmistakeably stamped, 
that it is unique among the great empires of the world, whether for 
its political constitution, its social organisation, its religious institu- 
tions, or its predominantly literary and philosophic culture. Every 
feature is indicative of a people in whom the intellectual dominates 
the moral nature, and who inaugurated civilisation at a very early, 
and we might almost say, rudimentary stage of human development. 
Nowhere else has the religious element been at so lowan ebb. Among 
no other civilised people has the spiritual been so thoroughly and 
systematically subordinated to the temporal. Among no Caucasian 
people, even though of purely Aryan descent, without the smallest 
Semitic admixture, would such arrangements be even remotely pos- 
sible. In no other type could mere childlike imitation so thoroughly 
dominate every other faculty. Nowhere else could mere mechanical 
ingenuity have attained to such excellence, without even the dawn of 
fine art. Here then is a community, trained under all the refining 
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and exalting influences of an immemorial civilisation ; nevertheless, 
devoid of most of the nobler emotions, the grander aspirations, and 
the richer endowments of humanity ; whose religion never rises to de- 
votion ; whose obedience springs not from loyalty ; whose manners may 
be polite, but whose feelings are not chivalrous ; and whose acquaint- 
ance with facts is unaccompanied by even an attempt at the mastery of 
principles; and whose whole life-environment, consequently, rests on 
a purely material and merely practical basis. Who may be producers 
and consumers, makers and vendors, subjects and rulers ; but not, in 
the higher sense of the terms, heroes and statesmen, artists and poets, 
saints and prophets. To the cerebral physiologist, there can be no 
doubt as to the predominant type of such a people. Their endow- 
ments on the one hand, and their limitations on the other, are alike 
indicative of strength in the basilar and weakness in the coronal 
region. Hence their culture, in perfect correspondence with this, is 
emphatically that of the muscular, as contrasted with that of the more 
nervous races. It is the condition of a people permanently arrested, 
as we have said, at the monosyllabic and infantile stage of develop- 
ment. We have no doubt that it was not only Turanian, but Mon- 
golic in its origin ; for in all its grander outlines, and in all its pro- 
fuunder characteristics, it still bears unmistakeable traces of the racial 
type of its founders: the flat-faced, flat-headed, fibrolymphatic, and 
impassible men. of the east, and not the high-featured, coronally 
exalted, nervous and susceptible men of the west. 
J. W. Jackson, 





OWEN’S COMPARATIVE ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY.* 





THE generation of scientific men, whose names have become fa- 
miliarised to the general public, seem all to be preparing new and 
complete editions of their works; or otherwise, summaries of their 
life-labours. Murchison has just brought out a new edition of his 
Siluria ; Lyell, an amended edition of his Principles of Geology ; and 
we have now before us the first two volumes of Owen on the Anatomy 
and Physiology of Vertebrates. 


* On the Comparative Anatomy and Physiology of Vertebrates, Vol. 1 and 
2. By Richard Owen, F.R.S., Superintendent of the Natural History De- 
partment of the British Museum, Foreign Associate of the Institute of 
France, ete. London: Longmans and Co. 
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No student of science can carefully examine this recent edition of 
Professor Owen’s contribution to the Comparative Anatomy of the 
Vertebrates, without being struck with admiration by the zeal and in- 
dustry which the work evinces. It is in many respects, indeed, a 
model for scientific writing. But whilst we pay homage to its tevh- 
nical excellence, we cannot but regret that the general style of the 
author is of that cold, reserved nature which renders the study of his 
booka work rather of difficulty than of intense pleasure. With the excep- 
tion of a few brilliant touches here and there, the diction really gives 
us no sort of insight into the character of the author ; nor does it tell 
us what are his true sentiments respecting some of the great scientific 
questions of the day, on which the work necessarily treats. We can- 
not but think that this restrained and over-cautious mude of writing 
is a great derogation from the worth of the book before us. Were 
Professor Owen more frank as to his scientific opinions, he would, we 
think, meet with a more generous and enthusiastic appreciation from 
the rising generation of students. Professor Owen’s haughty style 
would seem to indicate that he does not think contemporary culti- 
vators of science worthy of his confidence. He probably feels, but 
too painfully, how great is the difference between the flippant dog- 
matic biologist of the modern English school and the simple-minded, 
earnest, and charitable naturalist of times apparently gone by. We 
can readily understand that the quarrelsome, emulous tone of discus- 
sion, which has become so fashionable in certain scientific circles, is 
most repugnant to the author. He possibly feels this the more from 
the fact that he himself has been attacked by a party of biologists, 
with a vigour and rancour never before, we believe, introduced into 
scientific debate. Let the grounds of complaint be what they may, we 
cannot excuse, nor even palliate, the vindictiveness and acrimony with 
which charges are continually brought against the author of this 
work. To pretend that a difference of opinion respecting the due 
statement of a scientific fact, should be considered as a question of 
“personal veracity” only, is to set an example to younger students 
of science which we hope will never be followed. 

We do not intend to drag our readers over the ground on which 
the savage contest has, during the last few years, been raging, in re- 
spect to the structural distinction between man and the apes. If it 
were possible, we should be glad to let the dispute pass into the ob- 
livion it deserves. The discussion is, however, touched on in the 
present work, and the reference will go down to posterity as the 
author’s final vindication of his views on the subject. Without 
wishing to express an opinion as to the truth of the writer’s observ- 
ations, we only feel it our duty to chronicle what our author has to 
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say respecting the charges so frequently, and, we fear we must add, 
often so flippantly brought against him, of wilful misrepresentation. 
We are sorry that one student of science should feel at liberty to 
make such a charge against a fellow student. It will be unfortunate 
for science if the jealousy and rivalry displayed in the discussion we 
have commented upon, should become, as it threatens, a general cus- 
tom amongst its disciples. At page 272 of the second volume, we 
find these words: “ In man, the brain presents an ascensive step in 
development, higher and more strongly marked than that by which 
the preceding subclass was distinguished from the one below it. 
Although in the highest gyrencephala the cerebrum, figs. 148, 1494, 
may extend over the cerebellum, d, in man not only do the cerebral 
hemispheres, fig. 149, b, overlap the olfactory lobes and cerebellum, d, 
but they extend in advance of the one, and further back than the 
other. Their posterior development is so marked that anatomists 
have assigned to that part the character of a third lobe. It is pecu- 
liar, with its proportionally developed posterior ventricular horn 
and ‘hippocampus minor,’ to the genus homo. Concomitantly with 
the correspondingly developed anterior lobes of the cerebrum, the 
ventricle is, in like manner, produced into a hornlike form, in advance 
of the ‘corpus striatum.’ The superficial grey matter of the cere- 
brum, through the number and depth of the convolutions, attains its 
maximum of extent in man. Peculiar mental powers are associated 
with this highest form of brain, and their consequences strikingly 
illustrate the value of the cerebral character ; according to my esti- 
mate of which, I am ied to regard the genus homo as not merely a re- 
presentative of a distinct order, but of a distinct subclass of the mam- 
malia, for which I have proposed the name of ‘ Archencephala.’” 

Such are the matured and deliberate expressions of the author's 
opinion. We shall not now dwell upon any of his assertions, or 
stay to inquire whether man has really any peculiar mental powers ; 
much less shall we attempt to debate the general question of zoologi- 
cal classification, into which we are necessarily led when estimating 
the value of a proposal for the recognition of any distinct order o; 
class of animal life. So far as the author’s truthfulness is concerned, 
the question which each must decide for himself is, not whether Pro- 
fessor Owen is correct in making mankind a distinct order or a dis- 
tinct subclass, but whether such opinions are in accordance with the 
general principles of classification enunciated, and with the changes 
proposed in other instances. We must endeavour to relinquish for a 
L time our own stand-point, and look at the question from that of the 
author. We may accept the general facts without at all assent- 


ing to the conclusions. We confess, indeed, that we think it of 
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comparatively little importance whether our author makes mankind 
a species, order, subclass, class, or even kingdom, so long as he fol- 
lows some definite and clearly expressed principle. To quarrel 
with an author for preserving his own consistency, is to betray 
a want of philosophic calmness or candour greatly to be regretted. 
We see no occasion for raving at the author for raising man to the 
dignity of a sub-class, because the superficial grey matter of the 
cerebrum attains its maximum of extent in him, er because the ccre- 
bral hemispheres overlap the olfactory lobes and cerebellum. Those 
who have endeavoured to work out the subject of biological classifica- 
tion for themselves will be the last to denounce an author for ex- 
pressing his opinion of the zoological value of the characters indi- 
cated. If we do not recognise the asserted facts, we may still receive, 
with all the attention it deserves, and with all the reserve “we think 
proper to maintain, the judgment of an author respecting the value 
of such facts. We do not wish it to be understood that in our judg- 
ment, Professor Owen’s opinion that mankind should be erected into a 
distinct subclass is an authoritative and final decision, which will meet 
with acceptance by all men of science. On the contrary, we would 
decidedly warn our readers against hurriedly promulgating any views 
on this subject. Cerebral anatomy is yet in its infancy, whilst cere- 
bral physiology, in the true sense of the word, is scarcely yet in exist- 
ence. The more we study anatomy, and the more we investigate the 
functions of animal structure, the more do we become convinced that 
every theory of classification is but the expression of the individual 
author’s opinion respecting the degree in which different forms of life 
vary from each other. The sharp and rigid distinctions formerly 
supposed to exist, are by the majority of recent naturalists seen to be 
unwarranted by the facts at present known to us. The discovery 
that the animal and the vegetable differ from each other only in cer- 
tain degrees of development has, we think, prepared the way for, and 
to some extent justified, the extraordinary,revolution of ideas which 
has during the last few years taken place amongst a large number of 
men of science. Mr. Darwin and his able and zealous coadjutors in 
this country, have been the means of producing one of the greatest 
scientific convulsions ever known. Old and young have alike joined 
in this excitement, only to be likened to one of those abnormal moral 
fermentations, the outcrop of widespread fanaticism, and known under 
the name of religious revivals. But it differs from the ordinary re- 
ligious revival, inasmuch as it is caused rather by a want, than by an 
excess of faith; it is, however, none the less fanatical because it is 
sceptical. How many scientific men have, within the last ten years, 
lost their faith in the existence of species? And yet, during this time, 
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more facts have been acquired showing the permanency of species 
than in any decade of the world’s history. The future historian of 
the present scientific period, will be unable to overlook the extraor- 
dinary effect produced by Mr. Darwin upon his contemporaries. It 
will be in this history that the author of the work, now under our con- 
sideration, will stand forth pre-eminently, as one of the few who have 
not shared in the prevalent scepticism respecting the actual existence 
of species. Mr. Darwin, in his Origin of Species, only expected to 
obtain disciples among the rising generation of scientific men. He 
misjudged entirely the stability of the opinions of most of his 
brethren ; while, we trust, his prediction regarding the younger 
family of naturalists will be alike unverified. Whatever our opinion 
may be of the scientific conclusions of such men as Owen and Murchi- 
son, we cannot but think that these two veterans have earned the 
gratitude of those of their younger colleagues who have declared that 
loyalty to facts shall be the object of their lives. We have already 
delayed our notice of Professor Owen’s important work so long that, 
were it not for our desire to bring it before our readers, we should 
much have preferred to allow our opinions to have been reserved for the 
time when the prevailing hallucinations respecting species shall have 
been numbered amongst things of the past. But the contest still 
rages. It has spread, like the cattle-plague, throughout England. 
It has produced its effect on the scientific mind of Germany, and is 
now clamouring for converts from amongst French savants. ‘ Dar- 
winism makes many converts in Germany, but none in France.” 
Such was the report we heard not long since ; but we now believe 
that converts have been obtained in the ranks of French naturalists. 
We have said that the writings of Professor Owen fail to secure that 
confidence, on the part of his readers, which is so essential to an 
author’s influence. The reticence, which it has now become his habit 
to preserve in all his works, is most injurious to his power as a 
teacher. In an age when most scientific men amuse their readers, 
and caution their colleagues, by a loud profession of their own faith, 
and a continual reiteration of what they may eventually choose to 
believe, we must be struck with the absence of all this from Professor 
Owen’s works. While Mr. Darwin and his disciples bore the world 
with their beliefs and disbeliefs, Professor Owen confines himself to a 
higher plane of science,—an enunciation of the facts he knows, and 
the observations he has made. 

A few detached extracts from the work itself may serve to indicate 
its spirit and style. In a remarkable passage, in which the author 
classifies the different branches of animal morphology, we are glad to 
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find a well merited sneer at the term “ philosophical anatomy”, when 
unduly appropriated :— 


“The anatomist may apply himself to a particular organ, instead 
of a particular species, either exhaustively in one animal, or by 
tracing such organ or system throughout the animal kingdom. The 
‘neurotomies’ and ‘ neurographies’ to which Joseph Swan, e. g., has de- 
voted a laborious life, the ‘osteographie’ of De Blainville, and my 
own ‘odontography’, are examples of this way of anatomy. John 
Hunter assembled the evidences of his labours in the unique and 
grand department of his museum illustrative of anatomy, properly 
so called, in series, according to the organ, beginning with the 
simplest form, followed in succession by the progressively more com- 
plex conditions of the same organ, the series culminating, in most 
vases, with that which exists in the human frame. The mechanism 
of the organ is here unfolded, and its gradations were compared to 
discover its mode of working ; and as ‘ physiology’ mainly consists in 
such determinations of functions or final aim, this kind of investiga- 
tion of organic structures might be termed ‘Physiological Anatomy.’ ” 

*Homological Anatomy” seeks, in the character of an organ and 
part, those chiefly of relative position and connexions that guide to a 
conclusion, manifested by applying the same name to such part or 
organ, so far as the determination of the namesake-ism, or homology, 
has been carried out in the animal kingdom. This aim of anatomy 
concerns itself little, if at all, with function, and has led to gene- 
ralisations of high import beyond the reach of one who rests on final 
causes. It has been termed, grandiloquently, “Transcendental” and 
*« Philosophical” ; but every kind of anatomy ought to be so pursued 
as to deserve the latter epithet. 

A fourth way of anatomy is that which takes a particular species, 
in the course of individual development, from the impregnated ovum, 
tracing each organ, step by step, in its evolution, up to the adult con- 
dition. It is called “ Embryology”, and “ Developmental Anatomy.” 


“ A fifth way of anatomy is that which investigates the structure 
of an animal in its totality, with the view of learning how the form 
or state of one part or organ is necessitated by its functional con- 
nexions with another, and how the coordination of organs is adapted 
to the habits and sphere of life of the species ; but it does not stop 
here, having for its main end the comparison of these associated mo- 
difications and interdependencies of organs in all the species of animals. 
As their degrees of affinity and the characters and circumscription of 
naturai groups are hereby illustrated, this way may be termed ‘ Zoo- 
logical Anatomy.’ 

“In the hands of the anatomist, the microscope has been mainly 
applied to the constituent parts of an organ called ‘tissues’ ; and the 
results of such research, combined with those of chemical tests, con- 
stitute a sixth sort of anatomy called ‘ Histology’. It has been termed 
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‘Microscopical Anatomy’ ; but this is essentially only a more refined 
method of the scrutiny of organic parts. In so far, however, as 
‘Histology’ treats of structure, according to the proximate tissues 
common to different organs, it corresponds with the branch of the 
science which Bichat, its founder, called loosely ‘ Anatomie Générale.’ 

‘Finally, a seventh way in which the highest generalisations in 
biological science may be aimed at, is that which is taken when we 
pursue investigations of forms and structure beyond the animals that 
are to those that have been. Here, however, the anatomist is limited, 
as a rule, to pick such tissues and organs as are petrifiable, ¢.g., corals, 
shells, crusts, scales, scutes, bones, and teeth ; but he has been stimn- 
lated to a degree of minuteness and accuracy of observation in this 
field of research to which few of the other ways and aims would have 
led him. In applying the results of such researches to the restora- 
tion of extinct species, physiology has benefited by the study of the 
relations of structure to function requisite to obtain an insight into 
the food, habits, and sphere of life of such species; and zoology has 
gained an immense accession of subjects through such determinations, 
with improved systems of classification due to the expanded survey of 
organic nature opened out by ‘ Palzontology.’” 


In another place Professor Owen well says,— 


* Zoological anatomy is now an indispensable instrument to the 
classifier, if not to the determiner, of the species of animals. The 
anatomist, properly so called, but commonly qualified as the ‘ com- 
parative’ one, makes known the results and applications of his com- 
parisons of structure in zoological as well as homological or anatomical 
works. The ‘ Régne animal’ and the ‘ Legons d’anatomie comparée’ 
of Cuvier exemplify these different applications and ways of exposition 
of his science. 

* As a zoologist or classifier, the anatomist avails himself of the de- 
finite modification and full development of a part or organ indicating 
and predicating of such conditions by special terms for the required 
character. The ‘fin,’ the ‘ hoof,’ the ‘ paw,’ the ‘ foot,’ the ‘ hand,’ are 
to him so many kinds of limbs, the presence or absence of which serve 
to differentiate his groups; anthropotomical terms of parts of the brain 
reaching their full and characteristic development in the mammals or 
in man, ¢.g., ‘fornix,’ ‘corpus callosum,’ ‘hippocampus minor,’ ‘ pos- 
terior cerebral lobe,’ etc., serve and are used absolutely for the same 
end ; so likewise with regard to special forms and proportions of teeth 
indicated by the terms ‘canine,’ ‘carnassial,’ ‘ tusk,’ etc. 

“The absolute way in which the things or characters so designated 
are affirmed or denied in zoological definitions is essential to their 
purpose.” 

In another part of his preface, Professor Owen bitterly complains of 
misrepresentations of his views, and observes,— 

“ The distinctive characters of the human brain, such as the mani- 
fold and complex convolutions of the cerebral hemispheres, their ex- 
tension in advance of the olfactory lobes, and farther back than the 
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cerebellum, thereby defining a posterior lobe, with the corresponding 
‘love of the lateral ventricle’ and ‘ hippocampus minor,’ are as avail- 
able to the zoologist in classification as are the equally peculiar and 
distinctive characters of the calcaneum hallux and other structures of 
the foot. So much in connection with the ‘fifth way’ and application 
of anatomy, I regret to find myself compelled to state, in order to ex- 
pose and stigmatise procedures, which consist in representing the 
homological knowledge and opinions of an author by his definitions in 
a purely zoological work, and in suppressing all reference to the de- 
scriptions and statements in the anatomical writings of the same 
author, where his actual knowledge and opinions on the natural homo- 
logy of parts are given, and where alone they can be expected to be 
found.” 


But one of the most powerfully written passages of this kind in the 
whole work is that which we find in the second volume at page 273. 
It is one which possesses more than a transient interest. Its last two 
paragraphs are models of English composition, and furnish ample 
proof of the author’s skill as a controversialist. 


“ Kuhl rightly characterises the homologue of the posterior cornu, 
which he found in a platyrhine monkey, ‘anfang des hintern, dritten 
Horns des Seitenventricles’ (op. cit., p. 70). ‘The beginning of the 
posterior, or third horn of the lateral ventricle.’ Tiedemann, with 
equal accuracy, defines the answerable part in the catarrhine quadru- 
mana as ‘scrobiculus parvus loco cornu posterioris’ (op. cit., p. 14). 
In regard to the posterior cornn in the brain of the Orang, he is silent 
as to any ‘hippocampus minor.’ It exists, however, in the condition 
described by Vrolik, in that ape and in the chimpanzee, as ‘une 
éminence que nous croyons avoir le droit de nommer indice de pes 
hippocampi minor’ (vers. en Mededeel der Kou Akad. 1862, p. 13). 
These ‘ beginnings’ and ‘indications’ of structure which reach their 
full development in man, in no way affect the value of the latter as 
zoological characters. In propounding them as such to the Linnzean 
Society in 1857, I forbore to encumber my memoir with reference to 
facts known to all who possessed the elements of comparative anatomy. 
Tiedemann’s definition was the accepted one: “ Pedes hippocampi 
minores vel ungues, vel calcaria avis, que a posteriore corporis callosi 
tanquam processus duo medullares proficiscuntur, inque fundo cornu 
posterioris plicas graciles et retroflexas formant, in cerebro simiarum 
desunt ; nec in cerebro aliorum a me examinatorum mammalium occur- 
runt ; Homini ergo proprii sunt’ (id., p. 51). In like manner Cuvier 
had characterised the species of his order, guadrumana, as having 
‘Pouce libre et opposable au lieu du grand orteil.’ And he rightly 
affirms ‘homme est le seul animal vraiment bimane et bipéde’ (/égne 
Animal, i, p. 70). To adduce beginnings of structures in one group 
which reach their full development in another, as invalidating their zoo- 
logical application in such higher group, is puerile ; to reproduce the facts 
of such incipient and indicatory structures as new discoveries is ridi- 
culous ; to represent the statement of the zoological character of a higher 
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group as a denial of the existence of homologous parts in a lower one 
is disgraceful. Mr. Flower was not the first to see in the hippocampal 
commissure the beginning of the corpus callosum; the homologues of 
‘cornu posterioris’ and of ‘hippocampus minor’ were known in the 
orang before Professor Rolleston ; and the homologies of the bones in the 
hind foot in mammals had been determined before Professor Huxley 
propounded them, to show that the hind thumb of the ape was a great 
toe, and that man was not the only animal who possessed two hands 
and two feet.” 





} It is not our desire nor our business to act as judges in this matter. 
' It is evident, however, that Professor Owen has now relinquished the 
position of defendant, and assumed that of plaintiff in making a very 

serious charge against three of his scientific colleagues. There is, un- 


fortunately, no scientific tribunal in this country before which such a 
trial can take place. The Royal Society is the camp in which all these 
; combatants live. The Anthropological Society has neither time nor 
i inclination to inquire into their contradictory affirmations. Our 

author may be right in his opinion that Mr. Flower’s conduct is 

*puerile,” that Professor Rolleston’s conduct is “ridiculous,” and that 

Professor Huxley’s conduct is “disgraceful.” We are rather inclined 

to pass upon all the parties concerned, prosecutors and defendants, 

the severe judgment that their whole action in this matter is alike, to 
use their own terms, puerile, ridiculous, and disgraceful. 
F What a pleasant spectacle does this miserable controversy afford to 
the common enemy of all scientific progress—the enlightened British 
public! Had not the whole of the disputants put themselves out of 
court by the personalities they have introduced into the question, we 
should. have felt it our duty to commend the affair to the decision of 
such a competent body as the Société d’Anthropologie de Paris. As 
matters stand, however, we do not desire to lower our fellow country- 
men in the eyes of their scientific brethren in the West of Europe. 
On the contrary, we desire to proclaim that this unfortunate contro- 
versy is not a fair specimen of the scientific customs which generally 
obtain in England. There is not, perhaps, on the whole, more rivalry, 
jealousy, and cliqueism among English students of science than may 
be found in France or Germany, but we fear we must acknowledge 
that discussions on debated questions are in England carried on far 
more hastily, and with far more personality than in any other civilised 
community. We are ashamed that such should be the case ; but we 
cannot hide from ourselves the fact itself. We cannot hope that the 
combatants in this strife will listen to reason, for, when envy and 
emulation are added to personal hatred, and a question is made one of 
personal veracity, all calm, much more chivalrous, conduct, becomes 
It is high time that all such discussions as that to which 
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we have called attention should be put a stop to. British scientific 
men must really form a league to frown down all personalities in the 
discussion of scientific questions. The leaders of scientific thought 
and opinion must themselves set an example in this respect. They 
must be content to relinquish their little cliques and coteries, and to 
leok with a more catholic view on their fellow-labourers. We trust 


that we discern a better state of feeling amongst the great body of 
scientific men.. Let there be no longer on the jar that back door of 


scientific admission which has so long existed in this country, and let 
every man stand purely and solely on his own merits and deeds. 
Jealousy will then be speedily eradicated from British science, for it 
will have nothing to feed upon. 

We feel it our duty to express these views in this place because the 
work before us is one of England’s classical productions of science. It 
is the work of a scientific veteran of whom England is justly proud, 
and the passages we have quoted are amongst the few which call for 
our censure. That the author has been goaded on to this defence by 
the critical attacks made on him, we are quite ready to believe. It 
may be that such attacks have been beyond human endurance, but a 
scientific man ought to be, and is, when properly developed like the 
late Edward Forbes, something more than human. It would be 
melancholy for us to think that the right study of science failed to 
make us better than the ruck of our fellows. A true man of science 
may love and hate, but his love must be only for truth, his hate only 
for conscious error. A love for personality in scientific controversy 
seems to be acquired by those who have been accustomed to indulge 
in it. Let biologists continue to “bark and bite, for tis their nature 
to,” but let the students of the highest branch of biology, the science 
of anthropology, show by their forbearance that they are above all such 
conduct as that to which we have called attention. If a man values 
his own self-respect, and desires in his advancing years to look back 
on his career with satisfaction, he must make up his mind to be for 
ever on his guard against allowing his lower vindictive feelings to act 
in the place of his higher nature. 

In making these remarks we are far from wishing or advocating 
the cessation of all disputes amongst men of science. There always 
ought to be, and, we believe, always will be, debates, even after natural 
selection or artificial selection has done its best or its worst. We see 
no reason why the greatest difference of opinion may not be expressed 
in gentlemanly language. Thus, in the following extract we see 
nothing to object to, though it sufficiently shows how greatly our 
author differs from Professor Huxley :-— 

“The fact of the homologous “tl being determinable in the pelvic 
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limb as in other parts of the skeleton of mammals, does not make the 
grasping organ of the ape (fig. 176) the less a ‘hand,’ nor does it 
prove the lacerating organ of the lion (fig. 175) to be no ‘paw,’ nor 
the swimming organ of the seal (fig. 172) to be no ‘fin.’ Professor 
Huxley, however, by pointing out those homologies between man and 
the ape, under colour of a new element in the question, probably per- 
suaded the ‘working men,’ for whom, as ‘Government Professor’* in the 
school of science, he selected such a subject of instruction that it was 
an important argument in favour of their ape-origin. So speciously, 
indeed, was this old elementary fact in zootomy set forth, that the 
propounder succeeded in deceiving some non-anatomical authors into 
a rae that he had really madea discovery. See Crawfurd, Antiquity 

Man, 8vo., 1863. Professor Huxley has very satisfactorily shown 
that the design: ation of ‘Quadrumana,’ or four-handed, is incorrectly 
applied to the family of monkeys. Their feet are real feet, although 
prehensile ones, but the upper limbs are true hands (see p. 18). Also 
Lyell, Antiquity of Man, 8vo., 1863, p. 476, et seq., whom I would 
refer to Cuvier, Lecons d’ Anatomie Comparée, 8vo., 1805, tom. i, p. 
376, ‘Des os du coude-pied.’” 





We so cordially agree with Professor Owen’s general conclusions 
respecting the present aspect of the results of biological inquiry, 
as expressed in the last two pages of his Preface, that we deeply 
regret to be obliged to speak so severely of other parts of the 
work. We would strongly advise our author to evince his superiority 
over some of his contemporaries by writing a new Preface, and by 
suppressing the passages we have named, and all other of similar im- 
port. Thus amended, the work will go down to posterity as an honour 
to the author and to the country of his birth. 

If the anthropologist turns to this great summary of our knowledge 
of vertebrate anatomy with the idea that he will there find the results 
which, during the last few years, have been achieved in the field of 
comparative anthropology, he will, we are sorry to say, be greatly dis- 
appointed. It would not, perhaps, be fair to complain of the small 
space allotted to man in this work,—-since it was not consistent with the 
plan which the author has followed in describing other orders, to detail 

* This expression is, we believe, borrowed from the editor’s preface to 
Carl Vogt’s Lectures, 1864. ‘Prof. Vogt acknowledges that, to a great 
extent, he is willing to accept the conclusions of England’s great modern 
naturalist, Charles Darwin; but, unlike many of that profound observer’s 
followers in this country, he entirely repudiates the opinions respecting 
man’s unity of origin, which a section of Darwinians in this country are now 
endeavouring to promulgate. The author’s views on this subject I hold, in 
the present state of science, to be especially sound and philosophical; and 
I hope that this work may help to counteract the inconsistent and anti- 
quated doctrines now being taught by one of our government professors re- 
specting the small distinction which exists between the members of the 
genus Homo. 
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all the variations from the typical homo which present themselves to the 
comparative anthropotomist. We could readily have excused what 
Professor Owen has, in this respect, left undone, if what he has done 
had been moderately well-done. Unfortunately for the student of 
man, this is unmistakably the weakest part of the whole work. We 
cannot help thinking that we should have been able to look upon 
Professor Owen with still greater pride, had he been content to have 
restricted his statement of human characters to those of man in the 
abstract. It would certainly be detrimental to any inferior reputation 
to state that “most well-formed skulls of educated whites present the 
characteristics ascribed by Blumenbach to his Caucasian race.” What 
is a “well-formed” skull ? one which is seemly to the eye, as that of 
Blumenbach’s Jewess, or one which best subserves its purpose as a 
brain case. Again are none “educated” who have ill-formed skulls, 
Wordsworth, for example, or Talleyrand ; or are we to think that 
Professor Owen is so far gone in developmental phrenology as to 
believe that education converts badly formed into well-formed skulls? 
For our own part, we consider that the distinction which Professor 
Owen makes between the skull of the educated and that of the unedu- 
cated as such is purely mythical. 

A young collector of skulls cannot do better than take counsel 
with Prof. Owen, who is no doubt prepared to tell him where he can 
obtain every variety with the greatest ease, for he informs us gene- 
rally that “from an old and well-filled European graveyard may be 
selected specimens of ‘klinocephalic’ (slope or saddle-skull), ‘ cone- 
cephalic’ (cone-skull), ‘ brachycephalic’ (short skull), ‘ dolichocephalic’ 
(long skull) ‘platycephalic’ (flat skull), ‘leptocephalic’ (slim skull), 
and other forms of cranium equally worthy of penta- or hexa-syllabic 
Greek epithets.” A great deal of Prof. Owen’s treatment of the sub- 
ject is so crude that craniologists will scarcely feel a pang at his play- 
ful scorn of their classification. No one has vindicated more reso- 
lutely than Prof. Owen himself, both by precept and example, the 
use of polysyllabic Greek in scientific needs ; from his lips, therefore, 
the conclusion of the preceding extract is a commendation. In con- 
firming by his authority the popular notion contained in the above 
passage, the author would fain persuade us that no character which 
exists in variation in one race, can be used in the discrimination of 
allied races. Has Prof. Owen forgotten his own indignation at those 
who doubt the zoological value of the brain characters of man, be- 
cause they exist more or less in various apes? In that case he held, 
and properly held, that it is the comparative concentration of a cha- 
racter producing greater or less intensity and persistency which ren- 
ders it valuable to the classifier,—and this is exactly the case with 
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racial head-forms. Indeed, with a strange inconsistency, the author 
himself, when speaking of cranial capacity, applies this principle to 
man : he says,— 

“The uneducated African, like the uneducated European, has a 
minor cranial capacity than the educated African or European ; but 
this becomes a race-character only when, as in the Australians and 
Tasmanians, all are sunk in barbarism, or none risen above that oldest 
known state of man.” 

Knowing the meagreness of the statistics hitherto published re- 
specting the comparative capacity of the cranium in the different 
European and African races, we are overjoyed to learn that others 
exist, as we presume from the confidence of the above statement they 
must exist, so complete as to show the average difference between the 
educated and uneducated of those races. Considering that Professor 
Owen's work has been published now nearly two years, it is high time 
that researches so important were public property. We are especially 
curious to know what has been taken as the criterion of education. 
The three R’s., or a Government Science Examination, might be tests 
applicable to Europe, but what about Africa? we beg pardon for 
forgetfulness,—there the cranial walls are expanded by the Church 
Catechism. 

In his anxiety to level up craniological distinctions, Prof. Owen 
has committed himself to an argument which we should scarcely have 
expected from so accomplished a naturalist. He says, “‘ The observed 
range of ethnic variety in the configuration of the human skull and 
proportions of its parts, is much more limited than in domesticated 
breeds of lower mammals, e. g., the canine races.” That we may not 
mistake his meaning, he adds, “ There is no osteological or dental 
difference of specific value.” We have neither reason nor desire to 
dispute the former of these assertions; we would merely point out 
its antagonism to the author’s purpose. If Prof. Owen were a Dar- 
winian, the peditio principit involved in the assumption, that all dogs 
are of one species, would be natural. We can scarcely think that 
this is Prof. Owen’s opinion ; if it be, it is assuredly in opposition to 
that of the great majority of naturalists of his own school,—those, 
namely, who do not interpret facts by hypotheses. If our idea of 
species be based on that of permanence, many well-marked sections 
of the genus Canis have a far better right to specific discrimination 
than hundreds of other species, both of animals and vegetables. 
Were the statement intended merely to restrain the ardour of the 
craniologist for minutie, it might pass unnoticed ; but meant, as it is, 
to emasculate their zeal altogether, it lays itself open to objection. 
The author should have at the same time reminded us that, on the 
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other hand, there are numerous genera many of whose species possess 
skulls quite as like one to another as are those of mankind. We 
would ask whether the skulls of the lion and the tiger, whose dis- 
tinctive characters Prof. Owen was the first to discover, are more or 
as much unlike as are those of the Australian and the average European. 

Professor Owen is of opinion that there is a connection of sequence 
between uniformity of habits, uniformity of mental power, and uni- 
formity of cranial characters. 

“But whilst the characters brought out by this comparison are 
pretty constant in the Australian race, they are far from being so in 
the European; and this difference depends on the comparatively low 
intelligence and sameness in the mode of life of the savage as com- 
pared with the state of civilised man.” 

Again,— 

** Where much uniformity of manner of life and of degree of mental 
power prevails, as, e.g., in the Lapps and the Esquimaux, a certain 
constancy of cranial character is associated therewith : where difference 
of work and of social grade creeps in, then cranial characters become 
inconstant.” 

We can hardly bring ourselves to believe that this mode of 
accounting for cranial diversity can be satisfactory to the author 
himself. Thorough going monogenists are often compelled by their 
necessities to shake hands with the transmutationists, but Professor 
Owen knows the value of Mr. Darwin’s hypothesis too well to adopt 
it to this extent. Granting that the habits of the Australian and 
other savages are uniform, what, we may ask, has produced these modes 
of life? Intellect forms the external life—why, then, should not that 
of the Australian have modified the circumstances of his life to the 
same degree as that of his successors in the same country is now 
doing ? 

We are sorry to see Professor Owen, of all men, adopting the anti- 
quated absurdity which appears in the following sentence. Speaking 
of Polynesian skulls, he says, “ Prognathism is still the most constant 
feature in them, concomitant, perhaps, with late weaning of the in- 
fant.” Had the author been describing external features, he would, 
probably, have been tempted to attribute the Negro nose, as of old, 
to concussion on the mother’s back ; or, if in an original frame of mind, 
the Negro lip to the osculant propensities of the race. On a monu- 
mental work like the present, a flaw such as this is thrice ugly. 

Many of our readers will be interested to learn Professor Owen’s 
views as to the cause and effect of premature obliteration of the struc- 
tures. We, therefore, give his valuable note upon the subject in full :— 


“‘ Rokitanski appears first to have conceived, in relation to the skull 
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of a young person in which the lower ends, for rather more than an 
inch, of the coronal suture were obliterated, that it was the cause of a 
transverse contraction of the cranium at that part. 

“What this skull actually shows is the coincidence of partial con- 
fluence of parietals and frontals with a least transverse diameter at 
the temporal fossa, a high and rather short cranium, with a general 
inferior capacity of the brain-case. But the relation of the cause and 
effect in this instance is not reasoned out by the great pathologist. 
The ultimate or adult size of the cerebrum is due to inherent, or in- 
herited, capacity or brain-development, with the accident of such cul- 
ture, or of the absence thereof, through which that development might 
be influenced. The growth of the brain governs the capacity of the 
cranium, and, in a general way, is anterior in the order of the pheno- 
mena; it influences its bony case, moreover, not by mechanical expan- 
sion, but by exciting the modelling action of the absorbents in co- 
operation with the arterial depositors of the bony matter. The 
coronal, sagittal, and lambdoidal sutures are, as a rule, and in the 
cranium in question, too intricately interwoven to admit of any for- 
cible drawing asunder. On what fact it is assumed that the obli- 
teration of the parts named of the coronal suture caused or condi- 
tioned (‘bedingt’) the transverse contraction of the cranial cavity is 
not stated. If the mechanical idea prevailed that the obliteration of 
a suture prevented the previously distinct bones being pulled apart, 
so as to allow, or stimulate, disproportionate growth at the margins 
of the stretched bones, then we should have expected that the elonga- 
tion of the cranial box would have been prevented in the direction at 
right angles to the obliterated suture, producing contraction in the 
longitudinal instead of in the transverse direction.” 

Our judgment on the anthropological part of the work, as a whole, 
is that, although well conceived, it is badly executed, and, in its pre- 
sent form, is not likely to exercise that amount of influence which it 
ought. This is to be regretted, for such a book is much needed for 
the large class of rising students of human and comparative anatomy 
and physiology. 

In conclusion, however, we would observe that we are prepared to 
forgive minor faults in execution, when we perceive what a truly 
scientific spirit breathes in the author’s ultimate conclusions; and, at 
the same time, we would express our hope that he may be spared to 
produce a second edition of his work entirely worthy of his own great 
name. An author who writes thus in these days ought to be forgiven 
many sins, both of omission and commission. 


“The most intelligible idea of homologous parts in such series, is 
that they are due to inheritance. How inherited, or what may be 
the manner of operance of the secondary cause in the production of 
species, remains in the hypothetical state, exemplified by the guess- 
endeavours of Lamarck, Darwin, Wallace, and others. 

“In the lapse of ages, hypothetically invoked for the mutation of 
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specific distinctions, | would remark, that man is not likely to pre- 
serve his, Jonger than contemporary species theirs. Seeing the great 
variety of influences to which he is subject, the present characters of 
the human kind are likely to be sooner changed than those of lower 
existing species. And with such change of specific character, espe- 
cially if it should be in the ascensive direction, there might be asso- 
ciated powers of penetrating the problems of zoology, so far transcend- 
ing those of our present condition as to be equivalent to a different 
and higher phase of intellectual action, resulting in what might be 
termed another species of zoological science. 

‘With the present physical and structural characteristics of the 
human species, it may be reasonably concluded that those of other 
existing species, especially of the distinctly marked vertebrate classes, 
will be at least concurrent and co-enduring, and in that sense we may 
accept the dictum of the French zoologist, ‘La stabilité des espéces 
est une condition nécessaire 4 l’existence de la science d/histoire natu- 
relle’. At the same time, indulging with Lamarck in hypothetical 
views of transmutative and selective influences during ceras transcend- 
ing the periods allotted to the existence of ourselves and our contem 
poraries, as we now are, we may also say, ‘La nature n’offre que des 
individus qui se succédent les uns aux autres par voie de génération, 
et qui proviennent les uns des autres. Les espéces parmi eux ne sont 
que relatives, et ne le sont que temporairement.’” 


WAKE’S CHAPTERS ON MAN.* 


WE have much pleasure in directing attention to this little volume, 
for, of late recruits to the ranks of anthropological penmen, its au 
thor will, we hope, prove not the least valuable. We will not flatter 
Mr. Wake with the expectation that a new era of anthropology will 
date from the appearance of his book ; nevertheless, it is easy to 
descry in it a vein of ore, wherefrom future wealth may be reduced. 
A logical intellect, a clear style, and a philosophical indifference to 
vulgar hobgoblins whenever he sees them, are the qualifications of 
the maiden writer ; and men so gifted are apt to educate themselves 
and others very completely. If they possess the additional virtue of 
industry in research, their influence upon scientific truth will, sooner 
or later, demand recognition. 

That the present work will be thought unobjectionable by the ma- 


* Chapters on Man. By Charles Staniland Wake, F.A.S.L. London : 
Triibner and Co., 1868. 
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jority of readers, we cannot venture to affirm. It has a very wide 
sweep, and consequently brings its author into collision with a goodly 
number of suppositions past reconciliation with his own. Contradic- 
tion, possibly not always the most polite, must, in these days, be ex- 
pected by every one bold enough to dispute opinions which seem to be 
spreading over the scientific mind, like mould upon cheese ; and Mr. 
Wake is, no doubt, prepared to encounter the anger of all upon whose 
toes he treads. This is a species of quarrel which we must leave 
him to settle with the advocates of rival hypotheses ; but there are 
some objections which it is our own duty to make in a friendly way. 
Not only is the design of the work extensive,—perhaps too extensive 
for its mode of execution,—but its materials are heterogeneous. In 
a march of 320 pages, or thereabouts, its author strides .over an ex- 
tent of ground reaching from the Amorphosoa to Freewill. In the 
midst of capitular disquisitions on comparative psychology, meta- 
physics, species and varieties in man, and other topics more or less 
connected, we find a space, nearly equivalent to a moiety of the work, 
occupied with the origin and antiquity of man. Perhaps, by the end 
of the century, some of these subjects, which now appear incongruous, 
may be so far credited with established principles and mutual rela- 
tions, as to be tabulated in the contents of anthropological manuals ; 
for the present, they are too debatable and too incoherent to be as- 
sociated in the parentage of any great doctrine respecting man’s ap- 
pearance on the earth, or disappearance into space. The author him- 
self does not seem to be aware of any connexion between the origin 
of man and the rest of his chapters; and for our own part, we can- 
not but think that he would have secured a heartier reception for his 
book had he confined himself to one compact subject,—either of those, 
which engage his attention, would have heen worthy of his powers. 
Perhaps the desultoriness observable must be attributed to the fact 
that the work is the result of an amplification of independent me- 
moirs. One of these, intended, in the words of the titlepage, to 
sketch the outlines of Comparative Psychology, competed for the 
Godard Prize, at the disposal of the Anthropological Society of Paris. 
We cannot altogether concur in the judgment pronounced upon ‘its 
value as a scientific investigation, as the award of that distinction. 
It may be said that the comparative intellectuality of the lower ani- 
mals is, strictly speaking, a branch of zoological inquiry ; but the 
boundary between zoology and human biology is too obscure to debar 
the anthropologist from deriving from the comparative method what- 
ever information may be obtainable respecting the mental phenomena 
of man ; his efforts are, indeed, the more necessary inasmuch as the 
subject is almost neglected or, at least, very inconsequently studied 
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by professed zoologists. If, however, the objection of the judges ap- 
pointed by the Paris Society referred not so much to the nodsology 
of man and brute, as to the hypothetical addendum implied in the 
term Psychology: it may be remembered that even this is a matter 
which divides the opinion of anthropologists, and, as it influences the 
judgment most arbitrarily where it is understood most superficially, 
we are inclined to think that Mr. Wake’s essay on its credibility will 
tend to advance science, whether the result be satisfactory to himself 
or not. 

It can hardly be doubted that many important problems in the 
zoonomy of man depend, for their solution, upon accurate views of 
the extent and nature of his community with the brutes. The in- 
terest attaching to the study of homologies, appropriated hitherto by 
the structural anatomist, is becoming more catholicised as other 
characters of the total animal and its life-conditions engage attention. 
Any step in this direction, carefully taken, must carry our knowledge 
onwards. Mr. Wake has therefore, in our opinion, profited the science 
of man not a little by his identification of the intellectual functions 
displayed in the highest and in lower forms of life. It is true that 
the identity is traced only up to a certain point ; but so far it is the 
result of nothing less legitimate than observation. The fact that 
similar though inferior mental powers exist below man, is found to 
be approved by our senses. We bid adieu to that trusty dragoman, 
and are introduced to Psychology Proper, when our author essays to 
explain the source of mental inferiority. 

“Of the lower animals, then, it may be observed that they possess 
all those modes of activity, which are usually termed the faculties of 
the soul—namely, feeling, understanding, and will” (p. 52). 

“Tt is to the possession, then, of the soul essence, or psyche, we 
must refer the phenomena of animal life” (p. 63). 

But the psychologist is not content with this result of his labours, 
an animal soul, great as it is. The superiority of the human intellect 
is so vast, and that vastnesss is so indubitably one of kind and not 
of degree, that a mere psyche is evidently (to those on terms of in- 
timacy with it) incapable of conferring it. Mr. Wake is, therefore, in 
common with all who venture on such ground, driven to illustrate, 
unintentionally, no doubt, the inexpediency of departing from Goethe's 
advice and introducing spiritualism into a scientific treatise. He 
quietly takes it for granted that man is specially characterised by the 
possession of a pneuma, or spirit of reflection ; and assures us that it 
is this which endows him with a peculiar faculty of multiplying and 
modifying the nature of the objects of his thoughts,—the lower ani- 
mals, bereft of this principle, cannot rise to the conception of general 
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ideas. That we may not misrepresent the author’s views he shall 
speak for himself :— 


“The principle of being on which man’s superior mental development 
depends is the spirit of reflection, or simply—as distinguished from 
the soul essence, or psyche—the spirit, or pneuma. It is by the ac- 
tivity of such an additional spiritual agent we can alone account for 
the superior phenomena of the human mental life. Founded, as these 
phenomena are, in the simple sensational perceptions which the lower 
animals also possess, we see in them the gradual development of a 
perception so different in its objects as to be necessarily due to the 
activity of a superior principle of being. . . . Having no such external 
principle of spiritual activity, the lower animals can never obtain any 
knowledge of the (their) soul’s intuitions, or of those general truths 
which are the expression of them in relation to external nature” (p. 69). 

Again, in his résumé, Mr. Wake says :— 

“Tt is in the possession of the soul essence, or psyche, which shows 
its presence in the several phases of mental activity, we recognise the 
psychical unity which exists throughout the whole animal kingdom. 
ut as the progression from instinctive to rational action is due to an 
increase in the number of thought objects, so the change from simple 
reasoning to the higher reason which distinguishes man is due to a 
change in the nature of those objects. The latter change is the result 
of the exercise of the faculty of spiritual perception which gives a 
knowledge of qualities as distinct from the objects in which they inhere, 
this perception being the source of all man’s civilisation. The prin- 
ciple to which the faculty of higher perception belongs is the spirit, or 
pneuma, the activity of which gives a knowledge of the intuitions or 
first principles of the soul’s activity. The spirit or prewma has an 
operation analogous to that of the bodily eye, and may, therefore, be 
termed the soul’s spiritual eye or the faculty of reflection, but as being 
the instrument of man’s highest knowledge, it is the true principle of 
spiritual life” (p. 73). 

If it were not inconsistent with due impartiality to dispute the pre- 
mises, it would not be difficult to point out the unsatisfactory nature 
of Mr. Wake’s arguments against the existence of a power of generalis- 
ation in the brute intellect, a supposed defect which is made the 
foundation of the whole pneumatic superstructure. But this is a 
question which must be left to the intelligent reader. In the interest 
of science, however, we must protest against the demand made upon 
our faith in behalf of “the spirit of reflection,” in so far as it is put 
forward without concomitant proof, as though it were a self-assertive 
truth. The whole arch of Mr. Wake’s order of architecture is keyed 
together with a dogma :—till it be consolidated with better reason, 
science will show a proper respect for its own safety if it declines to 
sit within range of its débris. 

In the chapter on matter and spirit we have to suffer a similar dis- 
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appointment. The weakness of the materialistic and of the “develop- 
ment” accounts of animal origin appears to the author to reqnire ex- 
posure—his objections are natural, stated with clearness and force, and 
difficult to ward. We are, therefore, in full expectation of receiving 
from the hands of the advocate of the psyche and pneuma a far 
sounder and more substantial explanation. The psyche being the 
more sensational agent, it will, no doubt, be proved that this “ prin- 
ciple of being” was the precursor and originator of the organised matter: 
as Aristotle speculated and Stahl reimagined. But our hopes are vain ; 
Mr. Wake only ventures to hint incidentally that such may be the case. 
**So far,” he says, “as positivism is concerned, any of those phenomena 
[of organisation] may be due to the activity of an immaterial principle, 
the presence of which may be the cause of the complexity of structure 
that furnishes the special conditions necessary for such phenomena, 
and which can, perhaps, reveal itself only through matter.” Readers 
who may feel content with this information, but still inquisitive about 
the origin of the immaterial principle itself, will learn, though not 
very distinctly, that Mr. Wake is one of those who consider it a 
continuity from the absolute soul of the universe. ‘That eternal 
and infinite existence from which all phenomenal nature has been 
evolved must, although manifesting his activity through a material 
organism, yet be essentially a spiritual being, as possessing not only the 
principle of animal vitality, but also that of spiritual life” (p. 317.) 

Attacking with no mean skill the positions taken by evolution and 
chemico-vital synthesis, Mr. Wake passes their outworks and finds 
himself confronted with a question whose difficulty is equalled only by 
its necessity to everyone inquiring into animal origin, the conditions 
pre-existing the organic cell. It is not surprising that the author’s op- 
ponents fail to satisfy him as to the nature and rise of those condi- 
tions, partly because they concern themselves very little about them, 
partly because satisfaction of the kind must as yet be derived from 
beyond the confines of science. ; 





It is, however, some consolation for previous disappointments to find 
that, on this point at least, the author has apparently been able to 
satisfy himself. It is true that it is by another supposition ; but we 
are here breathing an atmosphere of hypotheses, and one, more or 
less, will not be unbearable, though it is certainly one which tries our 
powers of endurance in no slight degree. 


“Supposing that these specific organised forms are accompanied by 
peculiar arrangement of their chemical elements which take the form 
of ‘ physiological units,’ the tendency of the primitive organic matter 
to take this arrangement has to be accounted for, and it can only be 
by its dependence on some still more ultimate fact. ... The only ex- 
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planation that can be given of this tendency is that the primitive form 
of matter is the organic.” 

It may be doubted whether italics were necessary to impress so 
startling a proposition on the mind of the reader; it is still more 
dubitable whether the idea of a “more ultimate” complexity pre- 
existing simplicity will find favour with those who do not see the 
necessity of the assumption on which it is founded ; namely, that “ in- 
organic matter, although the starting point of the evolution of the 
relative, is unknown to the being of the absolute.” A revelation 
with which, we regret to say, we have not been favoured. 

But Mr. Wake’s ground of quarrel with development does not ex- 
tend far beyond the evolution of the organic out of the inorganic. It 
is true he refuses to entertain the notion that animals have been 
naturally selected out of vegetables, and is emphatic in his condemn- 
ation of the exaggerated consequences deduced from the anatomy of 
man and ape; but he admits that,— 

“Tf this hypothesis (of Darwin’s followers) were restricted to the 
development of each of the several kingdoms of organic nature out of 
an original prototype, its truth need not affect the theory of man’s 
[three-fold] nature enforced in the preceding pages. Any degree of 
change in form within the limits of the great divisions of nature may 
be allowed, so long as their swbstantial distinction is admitted. The 
Darwinian hypothesis, therefore, requires consideration only so far as 
it affects to derive man equally with both the animal and vegetable 
kmgdoms from a common and single progenitor” (p. 296). 

The insuperable objection in the author’s mind to this climax of 
Darwinism is the supraaddition in the case of man of a spiritual prin- 
ciple of being. We are curious to know more of the natural history 
of this principle. By what process its separation from the parent 
stock is or was primarily effected ; and what determines its necessary 
affection for organic matter? What differentiations, if any, it has in 
race or sex? We are especially desirous of being enlightened upon a 
point of considerable importance, whether its union with matter first 
produced a human cell or a full-grown savage ; perhaps, however, as 
we have to accompany our author into an ethereal sphere in search of 
our principle, it is fitting that, in respect to matters like these, we 
should be left in nubibus. 

A little flirtation with that fascinating damsel Development was, 
with Mr. Wake, very conducive to his interests as well as pleasure, 
since it was necessary that she should smile upon his efforts to ex- 
pound the origin of man ; for, have not all men, whatever their dis- 
crepancies, spread from one great centre, granting, perhaps, two or 
three subordinate centres? Do not the varying races of Africa, 
Southern Asia, and Polynesia especially testify to a common original! 
VOL, VIL—NO, XXIL. s 
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Are not the signs of community given by language and custom prefer- 
able to the indications of diversity yielded by the same sources, plus 
structural differentiations? With great industry, and we must add abi- 
lity, the authorserves up all the factssuitable to the monogenistic palate. 
Readers who do not believe in transmutation processes will, no doubt, 
reject as inconsequent the affirmation which the facts are made to 
yield. Since the ark struck upon the rocks of geology, the upholders 
of radiation have been not slightly perplexed when required to define 
the habitat of the primeeval pair. John Hunter thought that it must 
have been in some Negro-growing land, as man appeared to him to 
have been originally black. Asia Minor has, of course, retained some 
of the reputation of its red earth. Australia has, of late, put ina 
claim for primevity. This knotty point must now be considered to 
be judicially settled. In the present work the various tracks con- 
verging to the primitive centre are followed in so profound a manner, 
that the centre itself is ultimately found at the bottom of the Indian 
Ocean. Accepting the convenient hypothesis of certain geologists, 
that within the Tertiary period a great continent occupied the place 
of the waters now washing the shores of Africa, Asia, and America, 
all difficulty vanishes ; the primal seat was within that semi-circum- 
ference, and development has done the rest. Polygenists will be awe- 
stricken by a hypothesis which merely requires the confirmation of 
its facts, ethnological and geological, and the acceptance of its ration- 
ale, to establish its truth ; if they are solaced by the concession of «a 
few secondary centres, let them not presume upon the grace, for, 
clearly the process which has changed the original type into an Aus- 
tralian, a Negro, a Deccan, or Andeian form, is sufficient to produce a 
Greek or an Esquimaux. We cannot accompany Mr. Wake into the 
detail of his argument, but one of his confirmatory proofs of a sub- 
merged centre is too ingenious to be passed unheeded. Three or four 
thousand years ago, a yesterday compared with the author’s estimate 
of human time, a Chaldzan offshoot wrote down a mythical notion 
current among them, that the primitive seat of the race, eastward in 
Eden, was at the common source of the four great rivers Tigris, 
Euphrates, Indus, and Nile. It is obvious that the first three of these 
would, if continued at their mouths, meet somewhere in the Arabian 
Sea. The Hebrew tradition, therefore, confirms science; for it is only 
necessary to suppose that these rivers have been thrown into convul- 
sions and turned end for end, to enable us to see that their common 
drainage was where Paradise ought to be by hypothesis ; while their 
embouchures were—goodness knows where. The Nile, however, ap- 
pears to have declined obedience to this “right about face,” and, 
shifting its quarters into Africa, continues to run northward with be- 
coming independence of character. 
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We do not wish to be considered unduly severe on the author of Chap- 
ters on Man, but notions such as these are really blemishes from every 
point of view. Should the work enjoy the good fortune we wish it, and 
reach a second edition, it would be wisdom in Mr. Wake to subject it 
to a careful revision. An admission of its faults is a gain to ourselves, 
for we now feel at liberty to praise its merits. We commend it to our 
readers as a suggestive inquiry into many interesting and difficult 
questions, There is in it much that will be of service to those en- 
gaged in similar studies, whether their opinions harmonise with those 
of the author or not. It bears the impress of an earnest thoughtful 
brain, laborious in the collection and skilful in the use of all the facts 
friendly to its objects. In the copious vocabularies appended to the 
volume, the general reader has an opportunity of estimating the value 
of this branch of investigation, and it is scarcely possible for him to 
have accepted the author’s guidance so far without having added to 
passing interest much material for reflection. 








Anthropological Nets. 


ANTHROPOLOGY AND THE British Assocration.—We feel sure that it 
will give great satisfaction to our readers to learn that the engagements 
which were entered into last year at Dundee, respecting the anomalous 
position of the Science of Man in the British Association, have been carried 
out in a manner which leaves no ground of complaint for any party. Eth- 
nology has been removed from Section E, and will now be united with the 
Anthropological department of Section D. We trust that this second meet- 
ing of such department will be a success. Geography retains sole posses- 
sion of Section E. 

Tue ANTHROPOLOGICAL AND ETHNOLOGICAL SocreTres.—We learn from a 
letter in the Pall Mall Gazette, that Sir Roderick Murchison has been trying 
to effect a union between these two societies ; but we are sorry also to learn, 
from good authority, that the zealous Trustee of British Science has himself 
been the means of preventing a union, by his objection to the use of a sci- 
entifically exact title for such a united society. 


Capt. Burton is, we believe, expected in England in July or August. 


ConsuL Hurcuinson has just arrived, bringing a large collection of 
skulls for the museum of the Anthropological Society. 

Mr. Ratpu Tate, who accompanied Dr. Carter Blake to Nicaragua, has 
also just returned. 

Tae INTERNATIONAL ConGReEss or ArcHAIC ANTHROPOLOGY ; or Congrés 
International d’ Anthropologie et d’ Archéologie Préhistoriques, will be held at 
Norwich on the 20th of August. The Committee have published the follow- 
ing list of subjects, falling especially within the province of the Congress :— 
1. The earliest traces of the existence of Man. 2. Researches in Caverns 
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inhabited at a remote period by Man. 3. The structural character of Pri- 
meval Man. 4. The Character of the Fauna associated with him. 5. Me- 
galithic Monuments. 6. Stone and Bronze Antiquities, their character and 
uses. 7. Earliest use of Iron in Britain. 8. Early habitations. 9. In- 
trenchments, and Implements of War. 10. Early methods of Interment. 
11. Existing Customs and Implements as illustrations of Prehistoric times. 
12. Indications of continuous progress in Arts and Civilisation during suc- 
cessive Prehistoric Periods. 


Our Reapers will, we feel sure, be pleased to learn that there is a pros- 
pect of Professor Huxley relinquishing some of his self-imposed duties,— 
such as the prosecution of Governor Eyre,—in order to be able to devote his 
energies to that portion of the Science of Man which is comprised under 
the word Ethnology. We trust that although Professor Huxley has detined 
Ethnology to be the Science of “‘ Man-fancying”’’, he will succeed in giving 
the public a higher conception of the meaning of the word. 


An ARTICLE appears in the current number (July) of a monthly periodical, 
entitled Human Nature, from the pen of Mr. John Davidson, F.A.S.L., of 
Dundee, on the “Origin and Progress of the Anthropological Society of 
Dundee.” To those who are interested in the progress which Anthropology 
is gradually making in all classes of Society, we would especially commend 
this account of the most recently formed Anthropological Society. 


ErxHnoLoaicaL Sociery.—Professor Huxley, we are pleased to hear, has 
become President of this Society. It is hinted that, under the new manage- 
ment, the society is likely to become little more than a sort of Darwinian 
Club. Much as we shall regret this, we hail it, however, as a sign of real 
progress, that the society is to be presided over by one who has never yet been 
guilty of pandering to popular prejudice, although he is, we believe, occa- 
sionally frightened by scientific demons. 

ELECTION oF ANTHROPOLOGISTS INTO THE Roya Sociery.—We are very 
pleased to be able to announce that Dr. J. Barnard Davis, Vice-President of 
the Anthropological Society of London, has been elected a F.R.S. Amongst 
the other successful candidates, we observe the names of two other Fel- 
lows of the society: Mr. W. S. W. Vaux (a member of the Council of the 
same society), and Dr. P. Martin Duncan one of the Secretaries of the Geo- 
logical Society. 

We regret to have to record the death of Rajah Sir James Brooke, a zealous 
and much respected Fellow of the Anthropological, and many other learned 
Societies. 

DeatH oF Mr. Jonn CrawrurD, Hon. F.A.S.L.—This distinguished 
Oriental scholar and anthropologist died, on Monday, May 11, at his residence 
in Elvaston Place, South Kensington. He was born on the 13th of August, 
1783, in the Island of Islay. His father, Mr. Samuel Crawfurd, a man of 
sense and prudence, was of an Ayrshire family. He had been brought up to 
the medical profession; and, visiting Islay, married Margaret Campbell, 
daughter of James Campbell, of Ballinaley, the proprietor of a small estate 
which had been for several generations in the family. Their son John was 
educated in the village school of Bowmore, and to the instruction derived 
from the master, Daniel Taylor, Mr. Crawfurd used to say he was chiefly in- 
debted for his advancement in life. In 1799, the profession of medicine, for 
which he never had much taste, having been chosen for him, Mr. Crawfurd 
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repaired for his studies to Edinburgh, where he remained three years. In 
1803, he obtained a medical appointment in the Indian Service, embarked 
for India in April, and landed in Calcutta in September of the same year. 
For the first five years of his residence in India, he was employed in his 
professional duties with the army, chiefly in the north-west provinces, in 
the neighbourhood of Delhi and Agra. In 1808, the same duties took him 
to Penang, in the Straits of Malacca, where he. began to devote himself to 
that study of the languages and manners of the Malay race which was des- 
tined to make him widely known. In 1811, having been brought under the 
notice of Lord Minto, then Governor-General of India, Mr. Crawfurd was 
invited to accompany him on the expedition which effected the conquest of 
Java. After that event, in consequence of his acquaintance with the Malay 
languages, he was appointed to represent the British Government at the 
court of one of the native princes, and for nearly six years he filled some of 
the principal diplomatic offices of the island. It was then that he collected 
the materials for the work which he afterwards published, entitled The 
History of the Indian Archipelago. Java, and their other Indian possessions, 
having been restored to the Dutch, Mr. Crawfurd returned to England in 
1817, and in 1820 published the work just mentioned. In 1821, he went 
back to India, and shortly after his return, was appointed by the first Mar- 
quis of Hastings, at that time Governor-General, to the Diplomatic Mission 
to Siam and Cochin-China. In 1823, Mr. John Adam, ad interim Governor- 
General, appointed him to administer the new settlement of Singapore, on 
the resignation of its founder, Sir Stamford Raffles. In that position he 
remained three years, and concluded with the native chiefs, to whom the 
settlement belonged, the convention by which we hold its sovereignty. In 
1826, he returned to Bengal, and was forthwith appointed by the Governor- 
General, Lord Amherst, Commissioner in Pegu, and eventually, on the con- 
clusion of peace, Envoy to the Burmese Court. In 1827, Mr. Crawfurd 
finally returned to England, and in the following year published an account 
of his mission to Siam and Cochin-China, and in 1829 another of his mission 
to Burmah. After this period, long leisure, good health, and an inclination 
to study and capacity for work, enabled him to keep up and perfect his stores 
of Indian and Eastern information. He was an indefatigable contributor 
to the press on matters relating to the East, and indeed on many other sub- 
jects. In 1852, he published a grammar and dictionary of the Malay lan- 
guages ; and in 1856, a descriptive dictionary of Malay and the languages 
of the Philippine Archipelago, works which secured for their author the re- 
spect of the philological world. 


THREE ANTHROPOLOGICAL WonpeErRs.—Sir: There is now on view in 
Fleet Street a remarkable specimen of an albino woman of the name of 
Cameron. Sheis fresh and healthy-looking in complexion, with pale, purple- 
coloured eyes, with a pink ring round the iris. Her hair, about twenty inches 
long, is combed out loose, and resembles a white mop of Angola goat’s wool, 
and is very silky, with a splendid lustre. It is wonderfully beautiful in 
itself, but looks strange in its present position. It is extremely thick, and 
differs from the silver hair of old persons in entirely wanting the yellow or 
gray tinge. There is almost an entire want of pigment in the hair. I was 
in the habit of seeing near Bristol a youth of seventeen, assistant to a baker. 
He was a very good specimen of an albino. He avoided the daylight by 
keeping a shade over his eyes; his skin was of a chalky whiteness, and his 
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hair was silver gray. He was admitted into the Bristol Infirmary, where it 
was clearly proved that the pigment was wanting in the eye by its being 
subjected to the influence of atropine. It is somewhat curious that albinos, 
although found occasionally amongst most races, are commonest among the 
negros, the greatest contrast to them in colour. With the albino woman 
there is a Scotch giant, of whom the dimensions are said to be as follows: 
Height, 6ft. 8in.; weight, 38 stone; 63in. round the chest; 79in. round the 
waist ; 42in. round the thigh; 28in. round the calf; 24in. round the muscle 
of the arm. His bare arms were shown, which exceeded in thickness those 
of any man I ever saw. He was a healthy and good-natured looking man, 
and would have been a fitting partner for Miss Heenan, “the great American 
prize lady,” who was on view at the same place a few weeks ago, and who 
was without exception the stoutest and most substantial-looking lady I ever 
saw. Judging from her, it would be unfair to say that the Yankee ladies 
were falling off, but perhaps on this ground they wére anxious to do her 
honour, for according to the handbill she had been presented with a hand- 
some cup, value one thousand dollars, by the ladies of New York ; the great 
prize cup from the baby show in America, as well as a handsome silver cup 
from the late President Lincoln. The most robust English ladies would look 
small beside Miss Heenan, who is said to weigh forty stone, to be 26 inches 
round the muscle of the arm, 3ft. 6in. across the shoulders, and 7ft. round 
the body, and all this at the early age of nineteen. What will she weigh 
when she is “ fat, fair, and forty?’”’—C. O. G. Napier, Land and Water, May 
23, 1868. 


Tue AnTHROPOLOGICAL Society or Mancuester.—At the last meeting 
of this Society, at the Royal Institution, Mr. G. Harris, president, in the 
chair, the Secretary read a report upon the International Archaic Anthropo- 
logical Congress which will be held at Norwich, under the presidency of Sir 
John Lubbock, Bart., F.R.S., on Thursday, the 20th August. It was very 
desirable that the Manchester Society should be represented upon this occa- 
sion; and it was therefore decided that the Council should have authority to 
send a delegation to take part in the business of the Congress, and report at 
the ensuing session.—A donation was received from M. Quatrefages, a 
memoir on the Microcephales, or Men-apes. It was further announced that 
at the conclusion of the present meeting the session would terminate, and 
be adjourned to Monday, 28th September, when a paper would be read “On 
Foreign Missions in connection with Civilisation and Anthropology,” espe- 
cially including the following points:—1. The capacity of the negro for 
civilisation and Christianity. 2. The actual success attendant on missionary 
efforts. 3. The relapse into heathenism of alleged converts. 4. The cha- 
racter and conduct of missionaries in relation to the success of missionary 
efforts. The paper will be printed for circulation on the 1st of August, to 
enable gentlemen who will take part in the discussion to be fully prepared 
for the author’s statements.—A paper was read by Mr. Henry De Laspeé, 
entitled, “ ‘The Education of Man.”—In the discussion, Mr. Devis remarked 
that the author of the paper had apparently made it a special study of his 
life to experiment upon the combination of elements called man, with a view 
to discover the principle upon which it could be moulded and fashioned to 
any required pattern. It was the perfection of the development theory if 
this could be done to any like the extent experienced or expected to be 
realised by Mr. De Laspeé, and he did not place any confidence in the pro- 
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bability of the principle sought for being discovered. Man, in his human 
elements and faculties, was, in a sense, perfect, like all the rest of the species 
of the organic world; but this was not granting that each man was perfect, 
or even capable of being made perfect up to a given standard. Our know- 
ledge of the races of mankind was decidedly against any such broad assump- 
tion. The precept of “‘ doing tu others as we would they should do to us,” 
quoted as a Christian duty, was, we should find, originally contained in the 
Chinese code of morals, by its great philosopher, Confucius, in exactly the 
same words, long before the Christian era. The questions of educating the 
whole bodily and mental faculties, as advocated by the author, upon sound 
principles of a knowledge of man, had been well argued; and it was evident 
that Mr. De Laspeé had great enthusiasm in carrying out his system.—Dr. 
Lund said he regretted that the experiment which the author had proposed 
to the Council on Education, had not been permitted to have been made, as 
it would really be of some use to society to learn the possibility of applying 
a system of education capable of producing the remarkable results alluded to 
in the paper. Hitherto the result of experience had not given any hope of 
lasting or permanent impressions being produced by the education of idiots. 
It was found that to a limited extent it was possible to get the idiot to 
imitate and repeat a good deal of learning by training and discipline; but 
that the memory was most uncertain and capricious, and really the learning 
had no qualities of permanence about it at all. The idiot might be said to 
be incapable of more than erratic wanderings into the regions of mind, from 
which, by a gap or bend in the road, he would suddenly return to childhood. 
It was possible to do much for the body of the imbecile, and even the social 
position might be advanced by careful training to habits of order and 
obedience ; but the mind and memory did not yield so readily to systematic 
education as had been stated.—_In replying to the remarks, Mr. De Laspeé 
related several curious instances of his successful training of abnormal in- 
dividuals, none more so than a ‘youth from New Zealand, but of Scotch 
parents, that was under his care. He was imbecile, had a hirsute skin, and 
possessed a caudal member. The skull was deficient as well. By careful 
attention to the principles of development of the body and mind, his mental 
faculties grew clear, his skin free from hair, and the other ape-like append- 
age fell off; and at present the youth is clever and vigorous in mind and 
body. He believed in the pliability of man to the well-directed training of 
both mind and body. It was possible to make great singers, painters, 
physicians, and engineers out of unpromising materials, by a proper combi- 
nation of the elements.—This concluded the proceedings of the session. 


We hear with pleasure that it is contemplated to again revive Mr. Luke 
Burke’s Ethnological Journal. It failed in 1848 and again in 1865, but 
we trust that the third venture will be more successful. We shall do our 
best to encourage it, especially as it will receive the support of ladies and 
other friends of Ethnological science. Mr. Luke Burke has our hearty con- 
gratulations on the encouragement he is at last likely to receive from his 
admirers. ‘ 

RAPPORT SUR LES PROGRES DE L’ ANTHROPOLOGIE.—Par M. A. De Quatre- 
fages, (Paris, 1867, 1 vol., royal 8vo., pp. 570), is the title of a handsome 
book, written by the Professor of Anthropology at the Jardin des Plantes, as 
one of a series of reports on the progress of letters and of the sciences in 
France, prepared on occasion of the Exposition of 1867. It is mainly com- 
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posed of the materials used in the Professor’s lectures, and of the facts and 
opinions elicited by the Société d’Anthropologie de Paris, and embodied in 
its “bulletins” and “ memoires.” Besides which, it contains an immensity 
of information respecting the history and the state of anthropology in France, 
and the opinions of its chief cultivators. Those who regard the science as 
having advanced out of its tutelary stage in which it existed when Blumen- 
bach, Prichard, and Lawrence wrote, and as having proceeded to a real 
scientific foundation by the investigations of more modern writers, this 
report of progress will appear as a remarkable phenomenon, in fact, as a pro- 
gression backwards. For it is in reality less of report than an elaborate 
and very able attempt to carry back anthropology to Monogenism. This 
attempt is by an accomplished naturalist, and is based upon zoological argu- 
ments and proofs. Generally speaking, it is frank and modest, not always 
cautious; still, it does not exhibit the former qualities so strongly as the 
candid Prichard exhibited them. The author is an advocate from the 
beginning to the end of his volume. Nevertheless, the work may be read 
with instruction by those who have finally abandoned the doctrine Professor 
de Quatrefages labours to establish. The author has the merit of repudiat- 
ing Darwinism and developmentalism, which is a point of great weight from 
so eminent a zoologist ; but, at the same time, he advocates the unity of 
origin of all the most diversified kindsof men. Thisis an apparent solecism, 
like that of progress by going backwards to the views of a past age, some of 
whose advocates lived long enough to repudiate them. The book, written 
by so elegant and lucid a pen, will live in the literature of the science. 


Broca ON THE RELATIVE PRopoRTIONS OF THE LimBs IN THE NEGRO 
AND THE Evuroprean.—M. Broca has recently extracted from the bulletins 
of the Anthropological Society of Paris (2nd Ser., t. 2) his valuable memoir 
on this subject, and issued it ina separate form. The following are the 
results of his investigations:—Ist. The length of the upper member com- 
pared with that of the lower is less in the Negro than in the European. 
2nd. The length of the humerus compared with that of the femur, or with 
that of the whole lower limb, is also less in the Negro. 3rd. The length of 
the humerus compared with that of the radius is much less in the Negro than 
in the White. 4th. The greater length of the Negro radius compared with 
that of the humerus is due partially, but not entirely, to the shortness of the 
latter bone—it is longer than in the European, even when compared with 
the Negro leg. The upper limb of the Negro, therefore, presents two oppo- 
site characters. In the superior length of the radius there is an approxima- 
tion to the simian type, while in the comparative shortness of the humerus 
the Negro is further removed from the apes than is the European. M. Broca 
finds the same inconstancy of excess and defect in other races. The Hot- 
tentot, for example, whom he considers to rank below the Negro, has a length 
of pectoral limb much nearer to that of the European. These facts are, in 
M. Broca’s opinion, incompatible with the theory of Monogenistic develop- 
ment. 


Dr. Morrat, of Hawarden, is about to be presented with a testimonial in 
acknowledgment of his services to meteorology and hygienic science; and 
especially for his important services respecting the influence of ozone ip 
certain conditions of the atmosphere, and its influence upon epidemic dis- 
ease. 














